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Hic patet ingeniis campus: ceriusque merenti 

Stat favor. CLAUDIAN. 
“Different minds 

Incline to different objects; one pursues 

The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild; 

Another sighs tor harmony and grace 

And gentlest beauty. 

Such and so various are the tastes of men.” —AKENSIDE, 
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REVIEW. 





ATour through Italy, exhibiting a view of its Scenery, its Antiquities, and 
its Monuments; particularly as they are objects of Classical interest and 
elucidation: with an account of the present state of its Cities and Towns; 
and occasional observations on The Recent Spopliations of the French. By 
the Rev. John Chetwode Eustace. London: Printed for J. Mawman, 39, 
Ludgate-street, 1813.—Philadelphia, Republished by M. Carey.—92 vols. 
8vo. 


Sixcr the time of Addison, we believe, not raveller has traversed 
’ the regions of Italy, with the Classicks in his hand, for the pur- 
pose of elucidating those ancient monuments of its glory, that 
ave been spared by the violence of war, or the waste of time: 


f and of contrasting its present beauties, with its former splen- 
¢ dour. Indeed, there seems to have existed a general opinion, 
. that the subject, and the country, were long since exhausted of 

their literary materials, except as it relates to their actual 
of condition; for he who seeks for classical allusions of the same 
as country, will soon produce all that can be collected: and every 
ns subsequent writer having the same views, must follow the same 
ae track, and quote the same authors. But Mr Eustace’s plan, 


appears to differ in some manner, from that of Addison; he 
VOL. If. 35 
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quotes, but he does not quote incessantly; and more frequently 
considers in succinet detail, the classical features of the various 
places that he has noted; with which he compares their existing 
circumstances, and adverts to their future destiny. This ap- 
pears to be the distinguishing feature of our author’s travels; and 
in our judgment, it is one so good, that it renders his work 
the most valuable treasure among all the productions of the kind. 
It brings before us, the collected perfections and vices, of the 
three greatest eras of the world; it exhibits the glories of Rome 
shorn of their brilliancy; the revival of learning, mellowing in the 
mist of three or four centuries; and the ambitious refinement, 
and voluptuous effeminacy, of the present day, extending their 
corruption and ravages, to living excellence, ancient monu- 
ments, and wholesome morals. We perceive the Pagan world 
superiour to the Christian; and a bigotted and superstitious age, 
tess violent, malignant, and inveterate, than a people disclaim- 
ing their God, and indulging in the wanton riot of universal 
atheism and anarchy: and in the perception of this interesting 
picture, which we behold in the pages of Mr. Eustace, we sur- 
vey at once all that is dear to the literary student, the christian 
moralist, and the free politician. 

Mr. Eustace proclaims himself a member of the Romish 
church; and that he is an honour to his creed, no one acquaint- 
ed at first sight with his candour and liberality, his patriotism 
and benevolence, can either doubt or deny; he appears not more 
of a bigot, than a pedant, and though deeply imbued with learn- 
ing, he discourses with the familiar ease and amiable politeness 





of the gentleman. In reviewing the work of such a traveller, 
praise must predominate, and censure be wrung with reluctance 
from the unwilling minds; though a closer view should lead us to 
suspect both the sincerity of his tolerance and his philanthropy. 

In one instance, in the very outset of his career, however, we 
dissent from him in opinion, on a very essential point. He ac- 
cuses Addison of bigotry; and we think no man was less likely 
to be a bigot, than that amiable, benevolent, and great genius Both 
the history of his life, and the tenour of his writings, speak 
loudly against the charge; and we must here accuse Mr. 
Eustace of prejudice, if not of outrage and injustice. Let 
the christian who died with the complacency of a Saint, eno’ 
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without violence, the quiet sanctitude of that grave, Which he 
hailed as a refuge of bliss. 

If the following paragraph be correct, and we have no cause 
to suspect its veracity, why dispute about the proper accent and 
pronunciation of latin words? Here ought to be a standard, by 
which every critick should abide; but we suspect that the pus ity of 
their original tongue is much exaggerated. After informing us, 
that two tribes of the Cimbri and ‘Teutones, still remain in the 
heart of Italy, established in all their original customs, and lan- 
cuage, he continues: 

“The reader will hear with more satisfaction, that a Roman 
colony still remains on the borders of Transylvania, and that it 
retains the latin language nearly unmixed, and glories in its illus- 
trious origin. Hence, when any of its members enlists in the 
imperial service, and, according to custom is asked his country 
and origin, his answer is always, ‘Romanus sum.” p. 53. vol. 1. 

Upon viewing the servile degradation of Venice, once a noble 
and mighty Republick, bold in her virtue, and omnipotent in her 
freedom, our traveller, animated by the spirit of a Briton, thus 
bursts out into one of the most noble, spirited, and eloquent 
strains, that we ever remember to have read. ‘The bosom of 
every American, glowing with the fires of ancient freedom, must 
pant in sympathy with this indignant lamentation of a brothe: 
patriot, whose language, laws, habits, and constitution, so closely 
assimilate to his own: 

“But why enlarge on the beauty, the magnificence, the glories 
of Venice? or why describe its palaces, its churches, its monu- 
ments? ‘That liberty which raised these pompous edifices in a 
swampy marsh, and opened such scenes of grandeur in the mid- 
dle of a pool, is now no more! That bold independence which 
filled a few lonely islands, the abode of sea-mews and cormo- 
rants, with population and commerce, is bowed into slavery; and 
the republick of Venice, with all its bright serics of triumphs, ts 
how anempty name. The city, with its walls and towers, and 
Streets, still remains, but the spirit that animated the mass ts 
fled. Jacet ingens littore truncus.”"—vol. 1. p. 76. 

Our author makes some very judicious observations upon the 
research for MSS. in the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii: 


and gives his reasons for supposing, that there are probably more 
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of such treasures to be discovered in the ruins of the town of 
Velleia, which was suddenly crushed by the fall of an adjacent 
nountain, at the end of the fourth century. It is to be hoped that 
his suggestion will be followed by some advantage.as it is founded 
upon conclusive reasoning, and circumstances favourable to the 
conjecture. 

Among the numberless masterly descriptions which Mr. Eus- 
tace has so copiously given us, of the monuments of Roman 
art, and classical beauties, we can select none, so likely to 
please, delight. and astonish the reader, as his splendid picture 
of the Vatican; where the sublime and the beautiful of religion 
and of art, are mingled with matchless skill, and wonderful per- 
fection. From its foundation to its completion, three hundred 
years elapsed; five and thirty Pontifls reigned; while the expen- 
ditures amounted to twelve millions sterling. After this histo- 
rical detail, we may proceed on our way to the Vatican.” 

«From the bridge and Castel de St. Angelo,a wide street con- 
ducts ina direct line to a square, and that square presents at 
once the court, or portico, and part of the Basilica.* When the 
spectator approaches the entrance of this court, he views four 
ranges of lofty pillars, sweeping off to the right and left in a bold 
semicircle. In the centre of the area formed by this immense colon- 
nadet an Egyptian obelisk of one solid piece of granite ascends to 
the height of one hundred and thirty feet; two perpetual fountains, 
one on each side, play in the air, and fall in sheets round the 
immense basins of porphyry that receive them. Before him, 
raised on three successive lights of marble steps, extending four 
hundred feet m length, and towering to the elevation of one 
hundred and eighty, he beholds the magestick front of the Basil- 
ica itself. ‘This front is supported by a single row of Corinthian 

* The late pope had some thoughts of widening this street, and giving 
it throughout an expansion equal to the entrance of the portico, so that 
ihe colonade, fountains, obelisk and church, would thus burst at once 
upon the eye of the spectator, when he turned from the bridge. Though 
the approach to St. Peter’s is already sufficiently noble, yet this alteration 
would, without doubt, have added much to its magnificence. The invasion 
of the French, and the consequent distressing’ events, suspended the execu- 
tion of this, and many similar plans of improvement. 


} This colonade, with its entablature, balustrade and statues, is seventy 
tn) her:al 
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pillars and pilasters, and adorned with an attick., a balustrade, 
and thirteen colossal statues. Far behind. and above it. rises the 
matchless Dome, the justly celebrated wonder of ltome, and of 
the world. ‘The colonade of coupled pillars that surround and 
strengthen iis vast base. the gracelul attick that surmounts this 
colonade, the bold and expansive swell of the dome itself. and 
the ps ramid seated on a cluster of columns, and bearing the ball 
and cross to the skies, all perfect in their kind, form the most 
magnificent and singular exhibition that the human eye perhaps 
ever contemplated. ‘Two less cupolas. one on each side, partake 
of the state, and add not a little to the majesty of the principal 
dome. 

«The interiour corresponds perfectly with the grandeur of the 
exteriour, which fully answers the expectations, however great, 
which such an approach must naturally have raised.* Five lofty 
portals open into the portico or vestibulum, a gallery in dimensions 
and decorations equal to the most spacious cathedrals. In fact, 
it is four hundred feet in length, seventy in height, and filty 
in breadth, paved with variegated marble, with a gilt vault adorn- 
ed with pillars, pilasters, mosaick and basso relievos, and termi- 
nated at both ends by equestrian statues, one of Constantine, the 
other of Charlemagne. <A fountain at each extremity supplies a 
stream sufficient to keep a reservoir always full.in order to carry 
offevery unseemly object. and perpetually refresh and purify the 
airand pavement. Opposite the five portals of the vestibule are 
the five doors of the church: three are adorned with pillars of the 
finest marbles; that in the middle has valves of bronze. As vou 
enter, you view the most extensive hall ever constructed by hu- 
man art. expanded in magnificent perspective before vou; ad- 
vancing up the nave, you are delighted with the beauty of the va- 
riegated marble under your feet, and the splendour of the golden 
vaultover vour head. The lofty Corinthian pilasters, with their 


bold entablature. the intermediate niches with their statues. the 


* Ad Rasilice Vaticane vestibulum subsistimus; neque audemus tam 


divine fabrice majestatem rudi calamo violare Sunt enim nonnulla, qux 
nullo melius modo, quam stupore et stlentio Jaudantur, save the hurned 
Mahillon. Iter Ttahewm. 

“Tsaw St. Peter's.” saves Grav, “and was struck dumb with astonish 
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arches that communicate with the aisles, and the graceful figures 
that recline on the curves of those arches, charm your eye in suc- 
cession, as you pass along. But how great your astonishment 
when vou reach the foot of the altar, and standing in the centre 
of the church, contemplate the four superb vistas that open around 
you: and then raise your eyes to the dome, at the prodigious ele- 
vation of four hundred feet, extended like a firmament over your 
head, and presenting in glowing mosaick, the companies of the just 
the choirs of celestial spirits, and the whole hierarchy of heaven, 
arraved in the presense of the Eternal, whose throne, high raised 
above all height,”’ crowns the awful scene. 

“When vou have feasted your eyes with the grandeur of this 
unparalleled exhibition in the whole, you will turn to the parts, the 
ornaments and the furniture, which you will find perfectly cor- 
responding with the magnificent form of the temple itself. Around 
the dome rise four other cupolas, small indeed when compared to 
its stupendous magnitude, but of great boldness, when considered 
separately: six more, three on either side, cover the different 
divisions of the aisles, and six more of greater dimensions canopy 
us many chapels, or, to speak more properly, as many churches. 
All these inferiour cupoias are, like the grand dome itself, lined 
with beautiful mosaicks. In fact, many of the master-pieces o! 
painting. which formerly graced this edifice, have been removed, 
and replaced by mosaicks, which retain all the tints and beauties 
of the originals, impressed ona more solid and durable substance. 
The aisles and altars are adorned with numberiess antique pillars 
that border the church all around, and form a secondary and sub- 
servient order. The variegated walls are in many places orna- 
mented with festoons, wreaths, angels, tiaras, crosses and medal- 
lions, representing the effigies of different Pontiffs. These deco- 
rations are of the most beautiful and rarest species of marble, and 
often of excellent workmanship. Various monuments rise in dif- 
ferent parts of the church, but in their size and accompaniments 
so much attention has been paid to general, as well as local effect, 
that they appear rather as parts of the original plan, than poste: 
rior additions. Some of these are much admired for their groups 
and exquisite sculpture, and fourm very conspicuous features in 
the ornamental part of this superh temple. 
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“The high altar stands under the dome: and thus, as it is the 
most important, so it becomes the most striking object. In order 
to add to its relief, and give it all its majesty, according to the 
ancient custom still retained in the patriarchal churches at Rome, 
and in most of the cathedrals in Italy, a lofty canopy rises above 
it, and forms an intermediate break, or repose for the eye, be- 
tween it and the immensity of the dome above. ‘The form, mate- 
rials. and magnitude of this noble decoration, are equally aston- 
ishing. Below the steps of the altar, and of course, some distance 
from it, at the corners, on four massive pedestals, rise four twist- 
ed pillars, fifty feet in height, and support an entablature which 
bears a canopy itself, topped with a cross. ‘The whole soars to 
the elevation of one hundred and thirty-two feet from the pave- 
ment: and, excepting the pedestals, is of Corinthian brass, the 
most lofty and massive work of that or any other metal, now 
known in the universe. But this brazen edifice (for so it may 
be called) notwithstanding its magnitude, is so disposed, as not to 
obstruct the view by concealing the chancel, and veiling the Ca- 
thedral, or Chair of St. Peter. This ornament is also of bronze, 
and consists of a group of four gigantick figures, representing 
the four principal doctors of the Greek and Latin churches, sup- 
porting the patriarchal chair of St. Peter. The chair is a lofty 
throne, elevated to the height of seventy feet from the pavement; 
a circular window, tinged with yellow, throws from above a 
mild splendour around it, so that the whole not unfitly repre- 
sents the preeminence of the apostolick See, and is acknowledged 
to forma most becoming and majestick termination to the first of 
Christian temples. When I have added, that every part and 
every ornament, is kept in the most perfect repair: that the most 
exact neatness and cleanliness is observable on all sides: and that 
the windows are so managed as to throw over the whole a light, 
clear and distinct, yet soft and gentle, I shall leave the reader to 
imagine what an impression the contemplation of an edifice se 
glorious, must make on the mind of a youthful or cnthusiastick 
traveller.—Vol. 1. p. 546, et subs. 

Such is a part of this very eloquent and interesting picture: 
and we regret that our limits preclude us from inserting the 
Whole. Speaking of the inscription to the same clureh, he has 


‘1; 


Us liberal sentiment, and has suggested a noble improvement: 
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“The inscription on the frieze, ought, I think, to be corrected, as 
below the dignity and destination of such a temple, erected by 
the common father of all christians, in their name, and at their 
expense. Thus ,instead of «In honorem principis Apostolorum 
Paulus Borghesius Romanus,” it should read, “Deo optimo max- 
imo in honorem principis Jpostolorum Ecclesia Catholica;” an 
inscription more worthy a temple which may justly be considered 
as the common property of the christian world.”—Vol. 1. p- 357. 

Mr. Eustace strongly advocates the extension of the cup to the 
laity in the Romish church, as well as the “comfort of singing the 
praises of God in their own language” to every nation.—p. 385. 

To decide between the opposite representations of different 
travellers, who appear to bear an equal character of veracity and 
intelligence, is not a little difficult and perplexing. Former 
authors, who have visited the classick regions here described, 
have, we believe, invariably pictured the modern Italians, as 
base, indolent, passionate and stupid; dead to all the ennobling 
recollections of past glory, and indifferent to the present con- 
dition, as well as future reputation of their country. But Mr. 
Eustace reverses the portrait, and alleges that they are a very 
laborious people, and not unworthy of the fame of their fore- 
fathers, nor a disgrace to the Roman name.—See p. 97, vol. 1, 
and p. 552, vol. 2. 

On this subject, perhaps some allowance must be made for 
prejudice on both sides; and when we view the Italians as ener- 
vated by luxury in the higher classes, and frequently industrious 
through necessity in the lower, as more depraved than other 
Europeans, through the abuses of priestcraft, and the felicities 
of the clime, which induce them to voluptuousness and debauch- 
ery, we shall, perhaps, not form an unjust or erroneous concep- 
tion of their actual character. 

Our classick pilgrim left nothing unexplored. le visited, and 
describes the villa of Horace, the tomb and country seats of 
Cicero, and the sepulchre of Virgil; the retreat of Scipio, and 
the grotto of the Sybil; the abbey of Vallombrosa, and the 
academy della Cruscas not omitiing the universities of Pisa and 
Turin; with numberless other curiosities. the names of which 
would alone occupy a volume. 
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Of the superiority of the Neapolitan and Italian literature, in 
general, over that of the French, as insisted on, and demon- 
strated, by Mr. Eustace, we can only say, that his remarks are 
sensible and well grounded, and that, in our estimation, his rea- 
soning and elucidations are completely conclusive. The vanity, 
the presumption, and the cunning of the French, combined with 
many fortuitous circumstances, favourable to their literary cha- 
racter, have enabled them to extend their fame beyond all propor- 
tion to the intrinsick merit of their productions; and when we 
behold a Chateaubriand, estimating English letters, by the per- 
formances of Shakespeare, Milton, and Young, allowing no ge- 
nius to the first, and but little to the two last, we are more dis- 
posed to laugh at their ignorance and effrontery, than reason 
against opinions so ridiculous, absurd, and preposterous. For 
this part of the book, we refer the reader to page 510, vol. 1, and 
vol. 2passims; remarking at the same time, that we know nota 
higher benefit which we could confer upon American learning, 
than by recommending to the attention of the student, the culti- 
vation and acquirement of Italian literature, which, next to the 
Latin, is perhaps the most perfect, rich and sublime. The labours 
of Roscoe upon this branch of letters, may be consulted with plea- 
sure and advantage, and the task will end in improvement and 
conviction. Ata future day we may, perhaps, devote a leisure 
hour to this interesting topick. 

Among the numerous institutions of learning, and celebrated 
academies of Italy, described by Mr. Eustace, those of Padua, 
are the most interesting, magnificent and liberal; the most com- 
prehensive in their views and establishment, the most beneficial 
in their influence, the most economical in their expenditures, 
the most classick in their principles, and the most splendid in 
their edifices. Every thing that learning, taste and munificence 
can accomplish, seems to have been concentrated in the univer- 
sity and institutions of Padua; whose theatre once realized the 
eras of Plato, and of Horace, by exhibiting the sublimest dra- 
mas of the Greeks, and the most polished plays of the Romans. 
Padua was once the sun of learning, whose rays extended to the 
remotest corner of the earth; and whose streets were crowded 
by innumerable students from every quarter; it is still the de- 
pository of classick literature, sound science, correct taste, and 

VOL. It. 36 
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splendid architecture; and if any modern people are worthy to 
be the descendants of the immortal Romans, they are the citi- 
zens of Padua, who have preserved unblemished the literary 
glory of their ancestors. Padua is the birth place of many il- 
lustrious geniuses; the cradle of science, and the temple of 









greatness. 
The original, and the renown of Padua seem to be comprised 






in these lines of Virgil: 










*‘Antenor, from the midst of Grecian hosts, 


Could pass secure and pierce the Ilirian coasts, 
Where, rolling down the steep, Timavus raves, 






And through nine channels disembogues his waves. 

At length he founded Padua’s happy seat, 

And gave his Trojans a secure retreat; 

There fixed their arms, and there renewed their name, 

And there in quiet rules, and crowned with fame.” 

nu. lib. 1—Dryden’s translation. 















The prevailing propendency of Mr. Eustace’s enthusiasm is in 
favour of whatever bears the Roman name, whatever has been 
connected with Roman greatness, and whatever retains the 
honour of locality, descent or similitude, to Rome. Whiere 
this devotion is unbounded and unqualified, and blind and re- 
sistless, it must be pronounced an inveterate prejudice, fraught 
with pernicious consequences, as well as ridiculous opinions; 
pernicious, because, in the case of Mr. Eustace, conjoined with 
















a variety of sentiments, which attend upon the professors of the 
Romish religion, and influence their opinions to the propagation 
of the Pope’s supremacy. Our classick traveller only kindles 
his adoration at the shrine of its ancient glories, that it may 
blaze out with veliemence and fury, in the perfumed temples ol 
modern superstition; he considers the Roman of the present 
day, as shorn of no single jot of grandeur and glory; but still 
blooming in all the charms of pristine nobleness, and classick 
magnanimity. Had he been less extravagantly zealous on this 
topick; had he only exposed the exaggerations of others, and 
equalised partiality, by temperance of admiration and eulogy. 
we could have overlooked his effervescence of love, and tolerat- 
ed prejudice, which it is impossible to expel. But he now onl) 
excites the reader to doubt the purity of the pontifical character. 
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by his vehement adulation, and to suspect that the Italians are 
more depraved, because he attempts to make them wholly per- 
fect: for ourselves, however, we repeat, that we think the 
modern Italian has been abused by the breath of defamation; and 
that he is neither so perfect, nor so nefarious, as he is pictured 
alternately by friends and foes. 

Actuated by this holy passion for Rome, Mr. Eustace would 
fain persuade us, that the Greeks were babies, when compared 
with their ambitious conquerors. We shall here ofler but one re- 
mark, andif it is not conclusive, we have profited little by ob- 
servation, and have only been deceived by experience. His 
ruling passion, is the love of classick lore; the tract which he 


explored, contained the vestiges of Roman magnificence, and 


the object of his book must necessarily grow important, while 
rising under his hand: and therefore, being an Lalian traveller, 
Italy must surpass every other portion of the globe. If he had 
travelled in Greece, nothing could have equalled Grecian genius. 
Chateaubriand has written volumes upon Greece, and a chapter 
upon Italy: every man’s task is the only one worth performing 

We have here accidentally conjoined the names of two celebrat- 
ed travellers, both of the Romish com#*hunion, having the same 
objects, the same enthusiasm, the same floridness of fancy, and 
the same devotion to the eternal city; the conjunction is not un- 
natural, and we wish it may prove salutary, by the admonition 
which we deem ourselves bound toaddress to the Protestant pub- 
lick. The fear of popery has been ridiculed asa phantom; but the 
dread of the Jesuits has universally been admitted as rationally 
founded ona substantial evil. Without the disadvantage of the 
name, we consider these two pilgrims as fundamentally, nay 
as completely endued with all the refinement, the art, subtlety, 
address, erudition, and duplicity which distinguished those wily 
and ambitious priests; they are bigotted under the veil of tolera- 
tion and mildness; they affect indifference, at the same time that 
they aim at conversion, and by professing great benevolence and 
universal charity, they disarm suspicion, and conciliate those 
the most averse to their doctrines. Who can be insensible to 
such tolerance and benignity; who can refuse to admire such pa- 
triotism and love; the doctrines they believe in, must certainly be 
the best, from the richness and flavour of the fruit! These are 
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the exclamations and conclusions, even of the enemies of the 
church of Rome. 

We confess that we were, for some time, deceived into a belief 
of Mr Eustace’s spirit of tolerance; but we at last penetrated 
the refinement of his duplicity, and discovered a genuine priest 
of the Romish church. Yet how shall we accuse him of bigotry, 
when every man’s zeal is identified with faith, and every man’s 
faith is the true one? As the person who said, with not less 
truth, than humour, “orthodoxy is my doxy, and heterodoxy is 
another man’s doay.”” Were we to say, then, that he is a bigot, 
we might expect the charge to be returned upon us with equal 
reason. This much, however, we venture to affirm, that he is 
a pious dissembler, anxious to make proselytes by the most in- 
sidious, flattering and lenient means; which always prove the 
most speedily effectual, in surprising the credulous, deceiving 
the honest, and captivating the zealous, in subduing reason 
through the affections, and gaining the judgment by bribing the 
heart. 

Consistently with that part of the title of his book, which al- 
ludes to “occasional observations on the recent spoliations of the 
French,” Mr. Eustace has often indulged himself in indignant 
lamentations, and political invective. Without saying whether 
we approve or condemn his sentiments upon this subject, which 
is a matter of total indifference to the reader, we may be allow- 
ed to express a wish, that he had not blended the combustibles 
of politicks, with the treasures of science, and restricted the 
reception of his classick beauties, by his patriotick prejudices. 
Perhaps this was difficult for an Englishman, and an artist; and 
this difficulty can alone palliate what ought never to be indulged 
in, where the advancement of learning depends on an exemp- 
tion from passion and politicks. 

Mr. Eustace has given us some very valuable and learned ob- 
servations upon the six ancient languages of Italy, all derived 
from the Greek; and the verbal amalgamation of which, consti- 
tutes theLatin tongue. On this subject he has displayed no in- 
considerable erudition and judgment. 

In the perusal of this work, we have followed the writer with 
pleasure, and have been recompensed by instruction; we have 
witnessed his powers of description with delight, and have listen- 
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ed to his arguments with admiration, though not always with 
conviction. His eloquence is of the highest stamp, and his 
magination, though florid and towering, is chastened by the true 
spirit of classick genius. He has illustrated the beauties of Italy 
from the purest sources of Latin learning: he has painted the 
face of nature with the feelings of a lover, and the skill of an 
artist: he presents us with a cursory view of the Climate. of the 
History, of the Literature, and of the Religion of Italy,” to make 
use of his own words; and has corrected some errours. and dispel 
led many prejudices, respecting this renowned seat of arts,science, 
and erudition. Whatever is celebrated by fame, or ennobled by 
virtue, or by greatness, he has noted and embellished; he has 
omitted nothing that a judicious traveller could observe, or that 
might, im any manner, interest, amuse, gratify, or improve the 
reader; buthe has included much, that had better have been omit- 
ted, on controverted points of religious doctrine. Neither a want 
of sagacity, nor a deficiency in: dservation and knowledge can be 
imputed to him; he does rather more than he ought, but what he 
ought alone to have done, he does well; thus inability and lnper- 
fection often mark the limits of usefulness and beauty, for where 
the former begin, the latter end. 

We agree with Mr. Eustace, in the benefits which English lit. 
erature has derived from Italian writers, and most cordially join 
in his admonition to the publick, to cultivate an acquaintance 
with the authors of that country. Almost every man, who writes 
with wit, eloquence, vigour, or learning, owes a debt which he 
can never pay to ancient Rome, modern Italy, and attick Greece 

[thas seldom been our fortune to meet with a traveller who 
united so many pleasing accomplishments as Mr. Eustace: his 
style is energetick, beautiful and flowing; and excels particularly 
in the descriptive. His classical recollections are always apt; 
his diction is sprightly and animated, and his fancy is tinged 
with the brightest rays emitted by the muses. Having said so 
much in praise, it is painful to descend to censure; but his En 
glish is not always pure or classical; he has used words that a 
disciple of Johnson would reject, and for which he must be con. 
demned. In the punctuation of the English edition, (the one 
to which our references have been made) there are more errours 


than we ever remember fy have seen before; and they render some 
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of the most beautiful and sublime passages of the book ridiculous 
and deformed. We apprehend that the author intended the note 
in the second volume, as an apology for this defects; where he 
says a serious weakness in his eyes hindered him from paving 
the requisite attention to his book. Mr. Eustace 1s certainly 
possessed both of genius and learning: and itis to be regretted 
that their full exercise, or perfect display, should be obstructed 
by the want of sight. 

Although we differ on many important poimts from this 
writer, yet we do not estimate his work one jot the less, because 
of this difierence. We consider it as a valuable acquisition to 
our stock of standard learning and useful information; and as 
such, we think it should adorn the library of every gentleman, 
and live in the memory of every scholar. s, 


Delaplaine’s Reposiiory of the Lives and Portraits of distinguished Americans, 
Philadelphia: printed by William Brown, for the proprietor, Joseph Dela- 
plaine. 1516. Ato. p. p. 106, vol. I. part L 


No work could have come before the American publick with 
stronger attractions, than those which are held out, in the fore- 
going title. A Mepository of the Lives and Portraits of Distin- 
guished Americans, makes an appeal, to the pride and patriotism 
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of our countrymen, which cannot fail to ensure it a warm recep- 
tion. Heretofore, we have had nothing like a regular system of 
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American Biography: nothing to which we could refer, either 
for the gratification of a laudable curiosity, or for evidence of 
national distinction. And, though it may subject us to the impu- 
tation of national vanity, we are not afraid to hazard the asser- 
tion, that there never was a country, in the short period of forty 
years from its existence as a nation, that could boast so great 4 
number of men, whose lives deserved to come under the notice 
of the biographer, as the United States of America. In every 
department of sciences in every branch of useful knowledge; we 
have had our illustrious men: of many of whom, scarcely a re- 


cord is to be found, except in their own imperishable works. Of 


{his penury of biegraphical memoirs, we have found reason to 


complain. on more than one account: and there is, perhaps, 19 
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other country, where civilisation has made any progress, in which 
this species of writing does not constitute an interesting portion 
of its literature. 

History has been called, by a great man, the speculum mundi: 
but this phrase, we think, might, with much greater propriety, be 
applied to biography. For, as it is only by studving the nature 
of the constituent parts, that a knowledge of the whole can be 
acquired: so we can only expect. to become acquainted with the 
world, by a knowledge of the individuals, who compose it. To 
speak of the utility of biographical writing, however, is not oui 
present object: its advantages are too numerous and too manifest, 
to require the feeble suppert of our approbation. But we may 
be permitted, to say something, in favour of the novel plan, which 
has been adopted in the Repository,” of combining the “opera- 
tions of the type and the graver.”” ‘To the cotemporaries of the 
eminent meu, whose minds are here delineated, the accompany- 
ing “portraiture of the body” may, perhaps, afford no addi- 
tional interest; because they have seen, and bear in remembrace, 
the features of the deceased; and it is in this limited sense only, 
that the observation of Thales can be true, vif mortem a vita dif- 
terre. But posterity will know how to value, that combination of 
talents, by means of which, “a correct image of the whole man 
is exhibited tu view.” 

In the execution of a task so difficult. so laborious, and so ex- 
tensive, it was hardly possible to give universal satisfaction, 
No man can be expected to unite, in his own person, al! the 
various excellencies of the artist, the author and the cvitick: 
much of such a work, therefore, must necessarily be submitted 
to the influence of circumstances, over which, the proprietor can 
lave, at most. but a negative control. Ile must confide in the 
renius, the taste. and the judgment of others: and if he do 
not possess all those qualities himself, the chances are a thousand 
toone, that his confidence will be sometimes misplaced. The 
arrangement of the subjects, however, we must consider as fal- 
ling, exclusively, under the province of the proprietor; and upon 
this, a large majority of the publick, will, most probably, form 
their judgment of the whole work, without giving themselves 
the trouble to inquire farther into its merits. In every under- 


taking, itis of the first importance to begin rightly. Ce west 
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quele premier pas qui coute,is an old French proverb, which, if pro- 
perly attended to, would teach us to avoid many difliculties, and 
much confusion, which never fail to result, when we set out 
with the wrong foot foremost. We have many objections to 
urge, against the arrangement of the “Repository.” In the first 
place, we cannot sce the propriety of placing the Lives of Co- 
lumbus and Vespucius, the one a Genoese, and the other a 
Florentine, among those of “distinguished Americans.” The 
eminence of men, who lived, three hundred years _ before 
we became a nation, will never be received by the world, as 
“evidence which cannot be resisted, that, by a removal to the new 
world, man has sustained no deterioration, either in body or in 
mind;” and to furnish this evidence, is the professed object of 
the work. If a supposed debt of gratitude to these illustrious 
navigators, induced the proprietor to bestow upon them the 
honours of citizenship, he might, with equal justice, have ex- 
tended the favour, to Ferdinand and Isubella; but for whose lib- 
erality, perhaps, we should never have heard of Columbus. 
Upon the same principle, Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raw- 
leigh, might be made to give ample testimony, that “the peo- 
ple of the west” are, in no way, inferiour “to those who are born 
in the eastern hemisphere.” But we are disposed to think, that 
“the new world” may stand, without any of these extraneous 
props; if it cannot, we had better not attempt the proposed 
comparison. 

In the second place, since the Lives have been introduced, 
without regard, either to alphabetical order, or to weight of 
character, (and we commend the proprietor, for not having 
chosen either of these modes) we should have been better pleas- 
ed, to have seen them arranged, according to the order of time, 
in which the subjects of them, respectively, flourished. ‘This ar- 
rangement, besides being the most natural, would have been 
attended with several important advantages to the proprietor: it 
would have enabled him, from knowing, beforehand, what lives 
would occupy each successive volume, to have allowed to the 
artist and the biographer, full leisure for the performance of their 
respective parts; while, at the same time, it would have pre- 
cluded all suspicion of partiality in the selection. Under any 
arrangement, the Portrait and Life of Wasnineton, ought not 
to have occupied the place now assigned to them. 
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Various artists of high reputation, have been employed in ex- 
ecuting the engravings; but we must confess that they have not, 
by any means, equalled the ideas which we had formed, of the 
state of the fine arts in this country. We see none of that originali- 
ty and splendour of genius, which should have characterized a 
uational work. Some of the portraits, indeed, are executed in 
a style but little above mediocrity; particularly that of Ames, 
of which the hand resembles nothing human. ‘The eyes are also 
very badly done; for, besides that they do not appear to be fel- 
lows, the left eye is nearly an eighth of an inch higher than the 
right one, giving to the face the ludicrous appearance of smiling 
on one side, and frowning on the other. In the frontispiece 
we have the stale design of the Genius of America, with 
amost unmeaning face, pointing out to the Genius of History, 
who seems to look upon the work assigned to her, with the 
half suppressed, sarcastick smile of ridicule, the busts of 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson and somebody else, who, 
from the resemblance, might be taken for the tein-brother 
of Jefferson. ‘The face of Washington, can only be known to 
be his, from its occupying the most conspicuous station; for it 
resembles that of a baboon, much more nearly than it does the 
human countenance; and the whole piece is very far inferiour to 
what we have seen from the hands of the same artists, elsewhere. 
The figure of History, in the title page, is stiff aud awkward 
beyond measure: the arm is too large for the body; and the 
right foot, which is drawn up into a most uneasy posture, has 
exactly the appearance of being nailed to the heel of the left 
with an iron spike. The bust of Hamilton is the best in the 
book, both in point of execution and resemblance; and the por- 
traitof Rush, which we perceive was not engraved for this work, 
eccupies the next rank. 

We shall now make a few remarks on the Lives which accom- 
pany these Portraits. In the preface, the writer takes some 
pains to point out the “uses and advantages of biograp’y.” and, 
from seeming so well to understand the deficiencies of Nepos 
and Plutarch, leads the reader to expect, ail that can be wished 
for, in his own productions. But disappointment awaits the 
reader, who suffers himself to be se misled. Instead of biogra- 
phies, he will see nothing but high wrought, hvperbolical exlogves 
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which, mutato nomine, are the same, for every subject. Indeed, 
the author proves himself a perfect adept, in the art of exagge- 
ration. Under the magick touch of his pen, every man becomes 
a hero, and every hero a god. We look, in vain, for those little 
foibles and weaknesses, whieh are taseparably attached to the na- 
ture of man; and we turn away, in despair, from the contem- 
plation of greatness, which so far transcends all power. and hope, 
of imitation. ‘Thus, one of the noblest uses of biography is 
wholly lost. It may. sometimes, answer a good purpose, to in- 
dulge in panegyricks of the living, who, by being made to see 
the difference between their actual merits, and the picture drawn 
of them, may learn to govern their future conduct, by the stan- 
dard of excellence, erected by the panegyrist. But truth, naked 
truth, divested of all hyperbole, is essential to the biographer: 
not only, as it respects the true glory of the deceased, but as it 
regards the moral instruction to the living; which is the first, and 
only legitimate, object of biography. Eulogy, when carried toa 
height. not warranted by facts, becomes satire; and thus, has the 
effect of debasing the character, which it was intended to exalt. 
By placing the hero on an eminence, to which it is impossible to 
climb, by human effort; by describing him, such as no man ever 
was, or ever can be, all emulation is destroyed; all desire to excel 
is lost, in the acknowledged impossibility of the attempt. Besides, 
when a biographer confines himself to the publick conduct of his 
hero, he can tell us nothing new: he exhibits him only, such as 
we have been always accustomed to see him, ready dressed to 
receive company. But it is not in the field, in the forum, or on 
the rostrum, that we can become acquainted with the man. We 
must follow him to his closet; we must see him, in the bosom of 
his family; we must know, whether he acts the hero to his valet 
de chambre; it is in these situations only, that we can find the 
motives, that influence his actions; it is here ouly, that we can 
gain a correct knowledge of the individual. In the delineation 
of character, it is of as much importance, to point out faults, 
that ought to be shunned, as it is to depict virtues, that ought to 
be imitated. But the encomiast, who prostitutes truth, by giving 


a loose to the creative powers of a wanton imagination, confounds 
all distinct'on, between the good and the bad, and deprives the 
publick of that benefit, which a just discrimination would net 
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fail to produce. A writer of this description, is also reduced te 
the frequent necessity, of contradicting himself: for. it is not 
possible, that two individuals can exist, in the same age, and 
country, each holding the highest rank, in the scale of excellence: 
the superlative degree ot praise, therefore, which is trae, when 
applied to the one, must be false, when applied to the other. 
Another objection to the writer of the Lives” under consider- 
ation, is, that he forestalls the judgment of the reader, by *sum- 
ming up” the character, before he has related any of the facts, 
that enter into the composition of that sum, It is not the business 
of a biographer, to swm up characters, but to narrate incidents; 
from which every reader will forw his own conclusions. ‘To set 
out with telling the reader, what, if he has any sagacity, he must 
discover, either argues that consummate degree of vanity, which 
leads the writer to believe himself the only competent judge; or, 
it evinces that want of confidence in his own skili, which induces 
him, like the wretched dauber of a sign, to write on the board, 
this is a white bear, or this is a red lion. And if the painter, or 
the writer, should unfortunately happen to produce something 
more like a sheep, than a bear, his awkwardness is only the more 
conspicuous, fur this open declaration of his intention, In the 
“Lite of Dr Benjamin Rush” this discrepance between the de- 
sign, and the execution, is singularly manifest. ‘The writer be- 
gins, by “summing up” the character of this illustrious Ameri 
can, in the following pompous terms: “Considered in relation to 
the entire compass of his character—as a practioner, a teacher, 
a philosopher, aad a writer, Dr. Rush must be acknowledged to 
have been the wost distinguished physician that America has pro- 
duced.”"—*On the medical mind of his country be has left an im 
press of his intellect which will not be obliterated, perhaps, for 
the term of half a century; certainly not during the lifetime of 
many of those who were educated under the light and sway of 
his lectures.”? Now, the reader who should take the trouble, to 
sum up these declarations, would very naturally conclude, Uva! 
it was the writer’s intention, to draw the character of a great 
man; and he would be confirmed in this opinion, perhaps, uo a 
little while afterwards, he should meet with the following: lo 
the course of his long continued and extensive pactice, there is 
scarcely a malady to which human nature is liable, that did no, 
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fall under his notice and his care. Nor is there reason to believe 
that he often failed to render whatever of service and relief the 
state of the profession was calculated to afford. But his highest 
excellence as a physician lay in his knowledge and treatment of 
fever. It was in his combats with that form of disease, that he 
manifested, at once, the strength of a giant and the skill of an | 
adept. Although it must be acknowledged that he was frequent- 
ly vanquished in the conflict, the misfortune arose, not from any 
fault in him, but from the imperfect condition of the art which 
he practised.”—« What Boerhaave was to the school of Leyden, 
and Cullen to that of Edinburgh, was he to the medical school of 
Philadelphia.” But how will he be disappointed, to find that this 
man, who was “an awakening spirit” to the minds of his pupils; 
who seldom failed “in his combats” with diseases, except from 
the imperfect condition of the art which he practised; who has 
left ‘san impress of his intellect, on the medical mind of his coun- 
try, which will not be obliterated, perhaps, for the term of half 
a century; how will the reader be disappointed, we say, to find, 
that the doctrines and sentiments of such a man, have descended 
with him to the grave! Let us hear, how this ingenious manu- 
facturer of characters, makes this most distinguished teacher and 
philosopher that America has produced a mere propagator of 
ridiculous doc . nes and “crude notions.” 

“His unqualified adoption of many of the crude notions of Dr. 
Brown led him to mingle a mass of error,by no means inconsiderable: 
with the salutary truths which flowed from his lips. His doctrine of 
life, which he laboured with patience, and fortified ‘with great inge- 
nuity and address, his theory of fever, [It was in Ifis combats with 
that form of disease, that he manifested, at once, the strength of a 
giant and the skill of an adept,’’} his unity of disease, and his re- 
jection of nosology—all of them the offspring of Brunonian prin- 
ciples—will not long survive their illustrious author. We might 
almost have said that they descended with him to the grave. «Vor 
does a better fate await his doctrines respecting the functions 
and uses of the spleen, the liver, and the thyroid gland; to nel- 
ther of which, indeed, were his eloquence and elevated standing 
able to give popularity er weight, even amongst his favourite pu- 
pils in the university. But, tomake amends for this, many of his 
practical precepts will be recollected and referred to as canons 
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in medicine. while the human constitution and the nature of the 
diseases to which it is subject. shall remain unchanged.” 

Now. if we give credit tothe jadgment of the writer, that “Dr. 
Rush was the most distinguished physician that \merica has produ- 
ced;” how are we to believe, that, “as a teacher.” his doctrines and 
sentiments, were full of errour: and that as “a philosopher,” 
lis views were neither original nor just—that his precepts are 
to be considered as canons to last forever, while the theories, 
upon which those precepts must have been founded, are too ab- 
surd to ‘survive their illustrious author’? Setting aside the ab- 
surdity, of calling Dr. Rush the author, and the illustrious au- 
thor, too, of principles, which are “all of them, the offspring of 
Dr. Brown;” there is a variance between the sum, and the consti- 
tuent figures, of his character, which we have, in vain, endeay- 
oured to reconcile. 

We have seen what he was, as “a teacher,’ and as “a 
puilosopher,” let us now see, whether, as “a writer,’ he 
stands any better chance, of being considered “the most dis- 
tinguished physician that America has produced.” «To the re- 
putation of a fine writer, (says this biographical Mrithmetician) 
which belongs not to the province of science but of literaure, Dr, 
Rush had no pretension.” How then, is he so “distinguished,” 
as “a writer’? Is it for the bulk of his writings: or for the ewcel- 
lence of their matter? It surely cannot be for the former, be- 
cause some physicians of America have written quite as much, 
or mores and as for the latter, the medical theories, contained in 
his works, “appear to be destined to a premature death; the 
metaphysicks and views of mental affections are “among the most 
unsatisfactory of the professor's speculations:” and the ‘‘miscel 
laneous essays” contain sentiments, of which the “pernicious 
effects have not yet entirely ceased to exist!” So mac h for the 
matter. But notwithstanding all these faults, “for nearly tree 
thousand years past, but few physicians, equal in greatness, have 
appeared in the world: nor is it probable that the number wv il] be 
materially increased for ages to come. A great physician is as 
rare a personage as a great monarch.” Much more rere, it should 
seem; for, within the last three thousand vears, there have been 


many great monarchs, 
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“Such was Dr. Rush’—and such, with very little change 
of colouring, is the picture of every hero, which the writer 
has attempted to draw. They are all such men as nature 
forms but once in a century; and yet all these were born, and 
flourished in the same age! Happy, happy country! “In other 
regions whole centuries pass away, and no such intellectual lu- 
ininaries appear.” 

It would be tedious to go through the whole of *the Lives,” as 
we should only be compelled, to repeat the same terms of disap- 
probation, upon all, The writer has not related a single anec- 
dote, of any of the illustrious men, of whom he professes to be the 
Biographer: nor lias he given a single fact, or incident, that does 
not, more properly, belong to the province of the Historian. The 
same fulsome adulation, the same invincible love of hyperbole, 
jead him into the same incongruities, in the delineation of all his 
characters. Fisher Ames was “a statesman and an orator of trans- 
cendant abilities” —+a patriot and legislator of tried integrity” 
“an advocate and a counsellor of exalted standing’’—<Cicero 
himself was scarcely possessed of more varied attainments.” 
There is nothing very extravagant in all this; and, though na- 
ture does not often form such men as Cicero, we are ready to be- 
lieve it ali true of Mr. Ames. And, after veing told that ‘amidst 
the turmoil of publick, and the distracting avocations of profes- 
sional life, he found leisure for the cultivation of classical and 
polite literature;” we find no difficulty in believing that, “he had, 
therefore, pretensions to the character of a scholar.” Nor, is it 
at all incredible, that, “with such an assemblage of attvibutes, 
native and acquired, he was peculiarly qualified to instruct and 
delight, enlighten and adorn.” But, when the biographer comes 
to “add to these, that his wisdom aud ingenuity, his erudition and 
address, gave him an influence in debate beyond what was pos- 
sessed by any other man in the councils of the nation;” we are 
forced to recollect, that Hamilton and Wasrincton lived at the 
same time, and were also “in the councils of the nation; and 
that both of these are, also, said by the same biographer, to have 
been preeminent in every thing. Mr. Ames not only possessed 
that assemblage of ultributes which was so peculiarly qualified to 
instruct, delight, enlighten anu adorn his country, in the various 


denartments of statesman. orator, patriot, legislator, advocate, 
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counsellor, and scholar; but he had also “ereat reputation, as a 
writer of political essays.” This, too, we are willing to believe. 
«His pen poured into the publick presses the same streams of wis- 
dom and cloyuence, which formerly, in the house of representatives 
had fallen from his tongue. When in publick life, he had spoken 
but to hundreds, or, at most, to a few thousands: | where did 
«the house of representatives” meet, when these “few thou 
sands” could be crammed into the lobby? But—we forgot—this 
isonly a figure of speech| but millions were included in his pre- 
sent audience; for he addressed himself now to his countrymen 
at large—to his cotemporaries in other countries, and to poste- 
rity.” 

“His views in relation to political occurrences were sur- 
prizingly clear; even the mists of futurity were unable to ob- 
scure the brightness of his vision. |*Surprizingly clear” in- 
deed! | Hence, in many of his predictions, he might almost 
seem to have been enlightened by a spirit of prophecy, so accu- 
rate were his perceptions, and so perfect 'was)\ his disclosure of 
events that zwereto come. Of the correctness of this statement, 
his writings afford conclusive testimony.” What a pity it is, 
that this elegant compound of sublimity and bathos, sense aud 
bombast, should be contradicted, almost in the next paragraphs 
and that the reader should find himself, at the end of the 
chapter, obliged to withdraw ail the credit, which he had giv- 
en to the beginning of it. “Soon after his death, a selection 


from his political essays was published in a volume of five 





hundred pages octavo, ‘his volume eyhibits evidence, 
rather of liis resources and capacity, than of his perfection, as 
awriter: for itis bul too manifest that most of the articles of 
Which it consists, were composed in haste, and given to the world 
without revision.”"—*For he addressed himseli now to his coun- 
trymen at lurge-—to his cotemporaries in viker countries, and to 
posterity.” 

We have avoided giving our own opinion of any of the charac- 
ters drawn in the Repository, because we felt no disposition to 
expose ourselves to the charge either of prejudice or partiality; 
or to call in question the veracity or judgment of the author, 
where he has not le't us in doubt, bs lis own contradictions of 


himself. In the “Life of Hamiltonl’ however. there ts a cir- 
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cumstance related, on which we feel ourselves bound to set the 
author right: because the reputation of the government, as well 
as of general Hamilton, is involved in the construction which 
may be given to it, by posterity. In 1798, when Washington 
was appointed to the command of the army, by Mr. Adams, the 
condition of his acceptance, we are told, was, that colonel Ham- 
ilton, who had been his confidential aid during the revolutionary 
war, should be appointed Inspector General. This condition was 
complied with, and the commissions were accordingly accept- 
ed. The author then continues: 

“On the death of Washington, in 1799, he (Hamilton) sueceed- 
ed of course to the command in chief of the armies of America. 
But, from some cause, ofl which the publick is yet to be informed, 
the rank of lieutenant-general—now justly his due, according to 
the principles and usages of military promotion—was never con- 
ferred on him.” 

From this it would appear to posterity, either that the govern- 
ment were actuated, by some unworthy motive of envy, jealousy, 
or distrust, to withhold from general Hamilton, what was “justly 


s 


his due:” or that there was some secret disqualification in the 
general, well known to the government, and which, a delicate re- 
gard for his fame, prevented them from exposing to the eye of the 
world. But, the truth is. that neither of these conclusions would 
be just. All armies, it is well known, are divided into two dis- 
tinct and separate classes, called the Line and the Staff’: and these 
are again subdivided into various departments. As Inspector Gene- 
ral, general Hamilton was at the head of the staff, and, “accord- 
ing to the principles and usages of military promotion,” had no 
claim whatever to “the rank of lieutenant-ceneral.”?’ The regular 
promotion was due to the officers of the Line; and this was the 
plain and simple reason, why general Hamilton could not suc- 
ceed, “of course, to the command in chief of the armies of Ame- 
rica.” : 

The “Life of Washington,” written “by the Rev.M.L. Weems,” 
and to be found in almost every school-room, a plain. unaspiring 


dnodecimo, wiil be regarded, by every lover of true biography. 


with ten times more veneration, than the pompous quarto pages 
which bear that title in the Repository. 
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Of the author’s style, we can say but little, in commendation. 
No person can long contemplate, with pleasure, a picture which 
is all light, without any mixture of shade. A style, which is, always, 
equally lofty, florid and emphatick, fatigues by its monotony, and 
satiates and disgusts by its luxuriance, and false brilliancy. It 
is the easiest matter in the world, to soar to the clouds, upon the 
wings of a metaphor; sed revocare gradum, to light upon the 
ground again, without falling or stumbling, is the difficulty. 
It may be well enough, for an author, to take this flight once or 
twice, in the course of his book, merely to astonish the reader, 
and impress him with a high idea of his fugitive skill; but to be 
eternally skimming through the air, like a turkey-buzzard, not 
ouly renders a reader of sensibility uneasy for his safety, but 
keeps him constantly on the look out, for the carrion, which is 
to draw him headlong from his elevated height. The frequent 
recurrence of the same figure, without even a change of dress, 
discovers an ostentatious fondness for show, to which the pow- 
ers of the author are not equal. He borrows a metaphor “from 
the organization of the heavens,” to describe both Columbus and 
Hamilton; and steals one, from the earth, to serve both Rush and 
Ames. 

In a writer, who appears to have such an unbounded com- 
mand of words, we have been surprised to see so many that are 
antiquated, and out of use. There is another, and we think, a 
very serious fault, in this author’s manner of writing, which we 
do not remember to have seen, so conspicuously, in any other. We 
mean his total ignorance, or disregard of the rules of punctua- 
tion. He has, frequently, whole sentences, of three or four 
lines in length, unmarked, even by a comma. 

Upon the whole, we never sat down to a work, with a more 
eager desire to be pleased; nor ever got up, more completelydis- 
appointed. Of the proprietor’s object and views, too much can- 
not be said, in praise: but we would most strenuously advise him, 
for his own profit. as well as for the credit of our country. 
to recall the whole edition of this first volume, and commence 


anew, A. 
VOL. I. 58 
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(Concluded from page 142—vol. 11.) 


it is difficult to mention the unwearied attention of Mr. John- 
son, to his unfortunate friend and cousin, without applause and 
admiration. ‘To divert Cowper’s mind, he took him, in Septem- 
ber. to view Dereham Lodge, a seat, about four miles from Swaft- 
ham, in Norfolk. It was situated on an eminence, in the middle 
of a handsome Park, and happening to be unoccupied at the time 
Cowper saw it, he expressed his opinion that it would be rather too 
large for him, though he should find no objection to reside in it. 
Mr. Johnson. from these remarks, was induced afterwards to en- 
gage it; and in November, removed to the Lodge under an ar- 
dent hope that it might contribute to the restoration of the poet's 
impaired activity, and perishing faculties. 

In their new residence, it was the custom of Mr. Johnson to 
read continually to Cowper, the most interesting novels. But, 
notwithstanding they effectually fixed his attention, yet they 
could not excite him to make any observations, upon what he 
listened to, with such eager attention. ‘This is a correct picture 
of what might be expected, from a person absorbed in melancholy. 

His malady, in June 1776, seemed in some measure to have 
abated: for when Mr. Johnson received an edition of Pope’s Ho- 
mer, published by Wakeheld, he seized it with great eagerness. 
and read the notes to himself with abstracted devotion, as if the 
book had excited a train of ideas in his mind, to which he had long 
been a stranger. Nor was this excitement momentary; for in 
August he began a deliberate revision of his own Homer: and 


for some time, he wrote nearly sixty new lines every day: a tash 


at no time trifling even for the most energetick understanding. 
This, too. was in summer: and those who inferred his future 
condition. from his former life. anticipated a still better recovery 
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in the winter. ‘The illusion of this expectation, was, how- 

ever, soon dispelled; for, by growing worse in the fall, and wholly 
neglecting his HLomerick labours, he proved that the seasons have 
no influence over the vicissitudes of advanced life. 

Yet Mr. Johnson omitted nothing that could quicken the re 
covery of his venerable kinsman. And in September, again re 
moved to the sea side, in the village of Mundsley. No benefit fo! 
lowed this transition. They therefore returned, towards the 
end of October, to the house of Mr. Johnson in the town of Dere- 
ham, thinking the Lodge would be too desolate and dreary for 
another winter’s habitation. 

On the 17th December, 1796, the soul of Mrs. Unwin was waft- 
ed to the bosom of her Maker. In her, Cowper lost a faithful 
companion, and an endeared friend. He saw her a short time 
before her death, which happened as the clock was striking one, 
in the afternoons but her breath left her so easily, that it was but 

just discernible. 

The thoughts of Cowper, even at this period of his own depres: 
sion, are said to have been constantly occupied with the illness of 
his aged companion. On the morning of her death, his first words. 
addressed with anxious solicitude to the servant, who opened the 
window of his chamber, were, “Sally, is there life above stairs?” 

As the shades of night were thickly falling, he went with Mr. 
Johnson to view the corpse of his aged friend, over which the sur- 
rounding gloom, must have flung an additional and chilling her 
rour, to the tender, though obscured mind of Cowper. After in 
tently surveying it fora few moments, he suddenly burst away, 
uttering a passionate exclamation of violent sorrow, as if despaii 
iad seized upon his heart. He is said never again to have spoken 
ofher, after this heart-rending event. 

Mrs. Unwin was buried a week after her demise, in the north 
aisle of Dereham church, by torch light; but Cowper was not only 
absent on this solemn occasion, he never uttered a sentence re- 
‘pecting her death, or her funeral. He seems, indeed, to have 
seen totally insensible of his loss, ever after the evening on which 
iehad viewed her corpse; nor even appears to have had the feeblesi 
emembrance, that so dear a friend had ever existed. Thus 
‘verpowering was the dejection that preved upon his faculties; a 

ejection that must have been augmented, by his first knowledge 
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of that melancholy event, of which he was never altogether yp. 
conscious | 

This hebitude of feeling, is said to have been a natural con. 
sequence of the hectick malady, that perpetually preyed on hin; 
and could in reality have been caused by nothing else. For 
since the period that he had left Weston, we are told that his diges. 
tion was never regular and healthful; and that even medicine 
had no free operation, or sensible influence upon his morbid 
system. 

To better his corporeal condition, he had recourse in June, 
1797, to the use of asses’ milk, from which he derived sufficient 
vigour, to endure, without fatigue, an early airing before break- 
fast, in an open coach, in company with Mr. Johnson. 

We are told that he this month wrote a laconick letter tg 
Hayley, which that gentleman observes, was only remarkable, 
as it exhibited the intense acuteness of his calamitous distemper, 

Many persons, eminent for their piety and learning, althoug) 
personally unknown to the poet, now attempted an untried ex- 
pedient, to elevate his spirits, by animating him with the voice 
of applause, and making him more alive to the high distinction 
of literary renown. They felt concerned for his welfare, and 
were incited by the laudable motives of esteem, affection, or be- 
nevolence, to contribute to his health. Some endeavoured to in- 
spirit him, by friendly letters, expressing in the most flattering 
terms, their admiration of his works: while others travelled to 
his dwelling, to render, in person, the sincere homage of theu 
approbation and esteem. 

Among these, the bishop of Landaff was distingnshed by the 
warmth of his beneficence, and the picty of his discourse. He 
attempted to incite the mind, and comfort the heart of Cowper 
by rationally employing the balm of religion, and tenderly ap 
plying the skill of friendship. But he was wholly insensible t 
the consolations of religion, and utterly indifferent to the shouts 0! 
applause. Both his intellect and his affections appeared com 
pletely incrustated by his increasing malady, and perfectly iin- 
penetrable to every sentiment and every feeling. His friend: 
misconceived his disorder; it neither sprung from a meat 
opinion of himselt, nor from the absence ef religion. That their e!- 
forts to restore him, therefore. should prove abortive, is not sur 


prising 
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Yet his mind does not seem to have been internally decayed; 
nor was he disabled from intellectual labour. By the persuasion 
of his cousin Johnson, he resumed his revision of Homer. in 
September, 1797, in the continuation of which, he persevered, 
notwithstanding his oppression, till March, 1799. 

Mr. Johnson still continued to exercise the arts of tenderness 
and humanity, in promoting his comfort and restoration to healt), 
In the summer of 1798, he altered the usual mode of Cowper's 
life; and, instead of residing long at one place, he determined 
to divide the time of the poet between Dereham and Mundsley, 
spending a week alternately at each. Mr. Johnson's family 
always attended him in these transitions. 

This variety of life seems to have partially exhilarated his 
spirits, and he expressed considerable pleasure, one day, at 
perceiving several vessels at a vast distance, through a tele- 
scope, while viewing the light house at Happisburg; to sur- 
vey which, Mr. Johnson had accompanied him. 

On returning to Dereham one evening from Mundsley, in 
company with Miss Perowne and Mr. Johnson, in a post-chaise, 
the vehicle was suddenly Gverturned, but providentially no one 
was hurt. Cowper manifested not the slightest alarm or trepi- 
dation. 

This summer, his walks, which hitherto had been solitary and 
silent, were enlivened by an animated conversation with his cou. 
sin Johnson, upon the various excellencies and peculiar beauties 
of the Greek bard; and his health and spirits were both better. 

The lady dowager Spencer honoured him with a visit on the 
24th of July; but he was void of power to indulge in any free- 
dom of conversation. ‘There was a remarkable coincidence be- 
tween her visit, and the work with which Cowper had connect- 
ed her name: for on the very morning of her arrival, he had aecci- 
dentally commenced to revise and improve his translation of the 
Odyssey, which was dedicated to her ladyship. 

The sole amusement, we are told, from which he did not now 
recoil with disgust, was thereading of Mr. Johnson; who, after 
wading through an immense pile of novels, began to read to 


Cowper his own works. To all these he quietly listened with- 
out offering a solitary remark. till Mr. Johnson began to read 
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the history of John Gilpin, which Cowper entreated might be 
dispensed with. as not agreeable to him. But for what reason 
he should inhibit this production, is not easily discoverable, 
unless its humour and gayety were jarring to his melancholy 
mind, or the history of its original, excited unpleasing and 
painful impressions, connected with Lady Austen. 

Jn the month of October, this year, he wrote to his cousin, 
Lady Hesketh, of his own accord; which seems to declare some 
diminution of his mental, as well as bodily distempers. This 
letter. as if portrays the state of his mind at so remarkable a pe- 
riod of his life, and imparts some hints of the origin and nature 
of his malady, Linsert without reluctance, as the last epistolary 
memorial of the sentimental Cowper: 


“Dear Cousin, 

You describe delightful scenes, but you describe them to 
one, who, if he even saw them, could receive no delight from 
them; who has a faint recollection, and so faint, as to be like an 
almost forgotten dream, that once he was susceptible of plea- 
sure from such causes The country that you have had in 
prospect, has been always famed for its beauties; but the wretch 
who can derive no gratification from a view of nature, even 
under the disadvantage of her most ordinary dress, will have no 
eyes to admire her in any. 

“In one day, in one minute, I should rather have said, she be- 
came a universal blank to me, and though from a different cause, 
yet with an effect as difficult to remove, as blindness itself.” 

“.Mundsley, October 13, 1798.” 

Ilis old friend, Sir John Throcmorton paid him a visit in De- 
cember; but Cowper had hardly sensation enough left, to mani- 
fest any degree of joy upon seeing him. 

In March, 1799, he finished his last revision and correction of 
Hfomer. But Mr. Johnson, thinking occupation conducive to his 
happiness, endeavoured to allure him to some new literary pur- 
suit. To effect this purpose, he laid before him, the beginning 
of his poem on The Four 4ges. Yet he only amended a few 
lines, and added a few new ones; and then declined the task,with 
the remark to his Cousin, “that it was too great a work for him 
to attempt in his present situation.” 
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Mr. Johnson afterwards suggested some other literary pro- 
jects. which he might more readily accomplish; but he answered, 
«that he had just thought of six latin verses, and if he could 
compose any thine, it must be in pursuing that composition.” 
The ensuing morning, he wrote the verses he had mentioned, 
with the title of *Monaves GiraciaLes, in oceano Germanico na 
tantes.” “On THE Ice tsianns, seen floating in the German 
ocean.’ Ait seems he had read of the circumstance in a news- 
paper, a few weeks previous, and now dressed it in latin verse; 
which he shortly after translated into English, to please his fair 
friend and assiduous attendant, Miss Perowne. These perform- 
ances are indubitable testimony, that the internal vigour of his 
intellect had not materially declined, 

Not many days after, on the 20th of March, he wrote the 
poem called, **Phe Cast-away;” founded on an incident men- 
tioned in Anson’s voyage, which his memory had preserved 
through every vicissitude of health and sickness. This is his 
last original production, and though small, is equa! in energy of 
thought, beauty of imagery, and pathos of sentiment, to any 
other of his poems. He translated it, in August, into latin verse. 

In October. 1799, he accompanied Mr. Johnson and Miss Pe- 
rowne, to view a more spacious house than they then occupied, 
which being approved of by Cowper, whose convenience was al- 
wavs first consulted, they removed into it in Deceimber. 

Although his bodily strength seemed to be now wasting, yet it 
did not materially interrupt his intellectual operations: for be- 
tween the months of August and December. he translated a num- 
ver of Greek and Latin epigrams. And afterwards, in January, 
1800, turned many of Gay’s Fables into latin verse. On the 
last day of the same month, at the request of Mr. Hayley, he 
male some alterations in a passage of his Homer: which being 
transinitted to that gentleman. written with delicate firmness, in 
Vowper’s hand, he conceived very sanguine hopes of the poet's 
returning health: which. however. were destined never to be fu! 
illed: for this was the last effort of his pen. 

A dropsical disorder began to swell! his legs on the 31st Janu- 


ary; and Mr. Johnsen sought further medical aid and advice: 
hart . 1 e ° ! 
Which,when he had procured it, had almost become ineffectual, by 


Saversion to every kind of medicine. He was at length. how- 
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ever. persuaded to take the remedies that were prescribed: 
but it does not appear that they were followed by any salutary 
effect. 

As his rapid decay became more and more apparent, his old 
and endeared friend, Mr. Rose, paid him a visit from London, 
But as he had shown small symptoms of pleasure long before, at 
the presence of his other friends, he now manifested still less; 
although, when the day of his departure arrived, he gave obvious 
symptoms of sorrow and uneasiness at parting with Mr. Rose, 
who was compelled to quit him on the 6th April. 

At this critical moment, Mr Hayley was necessarily detained 
at home, by the afflicting death of his only child, the young critick 
ef Cowper’s Homer; and was prevented, by a more melancholy 
event, from enjoying the melancholy satisfaction, of taking a last 
farewell of the man, whose genius he adinired, whose person lie 
loved, and whose virtues he venerated. 

The life of Cowper, on the 19th April, 1800, seemed to be 
quivering, like a dying flame in the socket; but the next day 
again brought lim to better health. In the same manner, he 
seemed to be very near his dissolution on Monday the 21st, but 
recovered sufficiently in the afternoon, to take a slight dinner. 
On the Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday following, he grew 
no worse; but was evidently becoming every hour, more feeble 
and exhausted. ‘Till on Friday the 25th, in the morning, a dead- 
ly alteration was observed in his countenance, which seemed to 
denote approaching death. The last time he spoke, was dur- 
ing the preceding night, when Miss Perowne offered him a 
cordial. He gently rejected it, with saying, “what can it signify?” 

After this, he spoke no more. Although he did not even then 
seem conscious of his danger, or apprehensive of his death. He 
knew that his diseases were beyond the power of art, yet ap- 
peared insensible of the consequence that must necessarily ful- 
low. 

On the 25th of April, 1800, about five o’clock in the afternoon. 
Cowper breathed his last; but breathed it so gently, withouté 
groan, a strugele, or a sigh, that of five persons who were pre 
sent in his chamber, watching the last glimmering of life, not ove 
observed the precise moment of his dissolution. His body, hew- 
ver, was found destitute of breath, at five minutes before five 
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o'clock, in the afternoon. He had attained the age of 68 years 
and six months. 

He was interred in St. Edmund’s chapel, in Dereham church, 
on Saturday the $d of May, 1800, his funeral being attended by 
a number of his relations. 

Having left no will, his cousin lady Hesketh, administered on 
his estate; and erected a monument to perpetuate his memory, 
in the place where his ashes repose. A monument, however, 
which the virtues of his life, and the immortality of his works, 
have rendered needless; except as a customary mark of love and 
respect, of veneration and gratitude. 

The person of Cowper, is said not to have resembled his mind, 
being of a middling stature, and having the appearance of more 
delicacy than vigour. His hair was of a light brown colour, and 
his eyes of a blueish gray, adapted to his ruddy complexion. He 
was neat in his dress, though not remarkable for finery of apparel. 
In his mode of living, he was moderate and temperate. 

In his deportment, he had a pensive air of extreme reserve; 
not so repulsive as lofty pride, and not so inviting as open fami- 
larity. Dignity of port, he blended with awkwardness of man- 
ners, when he was not among his intimate friends. But he 
was graceful, when under no restraint, and pleased with his 
society. To females, we are told, he made himself uncommonly 
agreeable. 

Qualities necessary to procure the veneration, as well as to 
excite the love of one’s family, and familiar acquaintance, are 
rarely combined in an ingenious mind; yet Cowper possessed 
them in an eminent degree. ‘To purity of morals, and propriety 
of conduct, he united an amiable temper, a cultivated mind, and 
a benevolent heart: at once pleasing and instructive, he fastened 
on the affections, and the minds of his friends. 

No criminal action, was ever imputed to Cowper; and if he 
was not perfectly moral, it was because the laws of Providence 
had denied such perfection to humanity. 

Great colloquial powers are not always the natural attendant 
of a vigorous reason, and a pregnant fancy. Yet Cowper is 
sail to have possessed them in a considerable degree, notwith- 
standing that his sequestered and solitary life, was so adverse to 
their cultivation. 
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The excellence of conversation, seems to depend more upon 
practice, than any other rational accomplishment. He who can 
be daily silent, for an hour at a time, will gradually become ha- 
bituated to a still longer silence, and, from one or two, he may 
easily proceed, to three or four hours, of taciturnity. Reflection 
impedes a full flow of diction; and he who is endued with know- 
ledge and genius, and is not incited by an ambition to distin. 
cnish himself, will rarely arrive at colloquial elegance and per. 
fection. 

Cowper’s conversation was remarkable for delicacy of hu- 
mour, and amiable sprightliness; which he sometimes ele- 
vated to a more lofty strain, of serious and moral reflection. 
Yet it seems to have been void of scintillations of wit, and flashes 
of merriment. 

Cowper was abundantly endued with good nature, although at 
one period of his life, he had imbibed some of the asperity of re- 
ligious enthusiasm; which, however, forsook him, when those 
who caused it, ceased to mingle in his society with the frequency 
of familiars. Yet this never appears to have soured his mind, 
appearing more in abstract sentimeuts in his works, than pervad- 
ing his actions, or his life. 

His letters present us with the best portrait of his mind, that 
can now be obtained. Endowed with a frank and ingenuous dis- 
pos tion, he seems to conceal nothing, because the purity of his 
life, and the perspicacity of his intellect, rendered all conceai- 
ment. useless and unnecessary. Such as he was, he could not 
fail to attract the love, and excite the esteem of his friends: and 
those who once knew him, never abated their regard, or wished 
lor estrangement; but grew confirmed in their affection, and soli- 
citous for the continuance of his regard. 

Of Cowper’s epistolary style, it is impossible to speak with- 
out praise, or to praise it without extravagances for it exhibits 4 
faithful transcript of his sensibility of feeling, and a just exam- 
ple, or rather legitimate offspring, of the simple elegance of his 
mind. He expresses in his letters, what he would have express 
ed in conversation, because his feelings prompted his utterance: 
with this proper difference, that in his letters, he expresses it 
with more propriety and eleyance; in a more connected style, 
and ina mere exact method. Yet their merit does not consist. a 
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many have, I think, erroneously imagined, in their resemblance 
to the letters of Cicero or of Pliny, of Gay, or La Fontaine, i! 
any such resemblance subsists; but in their precise conformation 
to the venuine feelings and peculiar qualities of his own mind. 

The mind of Cowper was not stupendous, Nature had given 
him a quick perception; but art was deficient, in the full expan- 
sion of his powers. What he did acquire, he probably conceived 
with the quickness of intuition; but the bounds of his conception 
were too contracted, to bring every faculty to its natural perte: 
tion, Classick learning had, indeed, stored his mind with much 
knowledge, and many images; but his reading, in general, was 
not multifarious: nor did he possess great variety of erudition. 
The amplitude of his intellect, was originally great, but this am- 
plitude he neglected to swell to its full dimensions, by proportion 
ate acquisitions, Which he might easily have made. ‘The essence 
of whatever he read, the vigour of his digestive powers would 
have incorporated with his own knowledge; and his judgmen! 
would have reduced it to order, elegance and symmetry, howeve: 
various, or however vast. Yet the creative faculty of his imagi- 
nation, was incomparably superiour to its floridness. its ardour. 
or its vivacity; for the fire of his fancy was never raging and im- 
yetuous, but softened toa mild and silver flame. He possessed, 
ina considerable degree, the power of producing an unexpected 
association, or resemblance of ideas; which, by striking the fancy 
with force, and exciting a commotion in the mind, imparted a 
nigh degree of pleasure to the reader. Of the delicacy of his 
taste, we are not permitted to entertain a doubt. His judgment 
was clear, comprehensive, and vigorous; and, perhaps, by being 
so much so, it detracted from the poetick spirit of his works. 
Which are too often dull, languid and prosaick; being refined in 
the crucible of reason, till they become vapid and tasteless. But 
although his fancy was not sufficiently bold, sometimes to discard 
the sway of reason, and indulge in daring flights, and brilliant 
five: yet he joined the quality of being mostly correct, to the 
higher faculty, of being often beautiful, original, and sublime. 

On the whole, Cowper was a character of extraordinary wort), 
and of preeminent excellence; and as his equal has wot appeared 
since his death, it is hardly probable that a poet of the same ele- 
vated standard, will excite our admiration, and bless ou sight, 
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for a century to come. Cowper blended the best and highest 

qualities in his noble constitution, although he was defective in 

the more splendid attributes of the poet. He was a great genius, 

a good man, and a pious christian. S, 
[2 criticism on his works will be given hereafter. | 








—s-o-— 
CRITICISM. 
Lord Byron. 


Grorce Gorpon Byron was born on the 22d of January, 
1788. The originality of his mind, evinces itself at the same mo- 
ment with his passion for poetry. One of his first attempts, is to 
subdue the rugged obstinacy of his ancestors’ names, and present 
to the world his family history, in verse. The dates of many of 
his first poems attend them, probably as a claim upon our indul- 
gence; yet it will not, and should not be admitted. We are wil. 
ling to believe, that they were written by his lordship at the early 
age of fifteen. But the question for us, is not, when were they 
written? but when were they published? for it will not be pre- 
sumed, that they ever would have been published, had not the 
riper judgment of his lordship approved them; or, that he would 
have ever given them te the world, without the corrections of 
that maturity. We shall not, therefore, consider them as the 
effusions of a boy of fifteen, but of a man of twenty. As the 
production of such an age they invited criticism—and they me- 
rited it. Criticism is a distinction, and should not be lavished 
on insignificance. These early poems had merit enough to enti- 
tle them to notice; and, although they were treated with unpar- 
donable severity, yet there was still ability enough in his judges 
todo him honour. His lordship was severely handled by the 
Edinburgh Reviewers; for the review was not so much a criti 
cism on the work as on the author—there was a rancour—an 
avidity in searching for his boyish errours, and an unmanly tri- 
umph at success, totally unworthy of themselves, and the sub- 
ject. They stooped, and they struck at a heart that had spirit 
to retort. A faet, which proves, that Byron’s poetical talents 
did not improve from the years 1805, to 1806, is this—his lines 
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io a Tear, in 1806, are very far beneath the worst of his earliest 
poems. ‘They are pretty, but as far inferiour to some of his first 
productions, as his Parasina istohis Corsair. As anevidence of the 
joese and unsatisfactory nature of his lordship’s conceptions, we 
note a line from a prologue, in which he speaks very feelingly of 
the power of immodesty to call a blush from Beauty's cheek. 

In that truly excellent song, “when I rov’d,” Byron first re- 
veals himself—-some dawning of that light appears, which after 
wards so astonished his reviewers.—There, the first low breath- 
ing of that spirit is heard, whose shakings we have since listened 
to with such breathiess attention.—Occasionally a little playful. 
uess appears, as when he tells Marion, her lip was made fo: 
«better things than sneering’”—his spirited lines te M. 8. G.— 
the flashes of the heart that frequently show themselves,—the 
hasty and happy touches—when he speaks of his heroine: her 
eyes of “glossy blue”—all show, that then the boy’s heart was all 
light, all life; that it had none of that undying bitterness which cor. 
roded its expression at a later hour—Then he was acreature of the 
air—his spirit was abroad: afterwards it shrunk home to brood 
ever unkindness,in solitude and silence. His “Oscar and Alve’”’ 
has uncommon merit: and merit, too, of the last kind that a 
young auther ever attains, unostentatious simplicity. If, at a 
later hour, he succeeds in appearing natural, it becomes his 
Doast. 

Byron has given us one proof of the unbendiitg obstinacy of 
his pride.—The word «Pibroch,” for which he was so sneered 
at by the Reviewers, occurs in this tale repeatedly, and twice out 
of three times, when he means *“bag-pipe.”°—His lordship knows 
it to be a grievous blunder; but still he permits it to appear, in 
every edition—for his pride was sorely stung by their sarcasm; 
and he proves that, by the bitterness of his retort, in a note to 
Uhilde Harold, which occupies two pages, written for no other 
purpose than to introduce a most unpardonable blunder of 
theirs: this is one of Byron’s best prose epigrams. There are two 
lashes of his genius in Oscar and Alva, the ‘curdling flames”— 
the “lieht and trackless” tread of the fearful Oscar. One singu- 
lar inadvertency still appears in every edition; the plume of the 
épectre is pow “gory red.” and now “sable.” In his lines ad- 
dressed to the duke of G. he hassketched himself with afex deep, 
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unsparing, but masterly strokes; he acknowledges himself to be 
“haughty, wild—and that he loves the virtues he cannot 
claim.” One stretch of his fancy, we think quite original; he 
wings the hours with drops of bliss: it appears in the most con- 
temptible of all Byron’s early productions: in one verse a ¢ lumsy 
epigram is interwoven, with which the world has been familiar, 
ever since Sternhold and Hopkins’ versions of the psalms.— 
Lochin y Gar, is certainly very beautiful; one idea is particn- 
larly happy—he speaks of the hunter’s cry that “hangs 
length’ning in the air”’—Many may feel inclined to deny both the 
beauty and correctness of this spirited application; but there ne- 
ver was a poet who would not have been proud of it; or, who 
could not have defended it with success. His imitation of Ossian, 
deserves to be bound with the original. We are satisfied that 
whole volumes may be written, by new combinations of his power- 
ful imagery; which even criticks might not be able to distinguish 
from the real works of the Bard of Morven. In the whole of this 
imitation, there is not an original idea, or even expression, unless 
we except that of the slain hero; who is represented as “shudder- 
ing in his blood;” and yet it is as much Ossian, as many poems 
that are sold for his. 

About this time “Mary” appears to have given her heart to 
to another —Bvyron laments her with tolerable feeling: but with 
none of that unappeasable anguish that saddens his brightest 
beams, at a later hour. While happy, be wrote easily and indo- 
lently: there are no breathing pictures of felicity, in the poems of 
his morning—but amid the gloom of suffering. while his heart 
was wrung by the unkindness of the world; when he felt that 
“solitude of society,”? which he so feelingly describes, his me- 
mory brought every delightful dream of his boyhood fresh to his 
heart; and then he painted the agony of disappointed love, and 
hopeless weariness, most forcibly. In some of his best stanzas. 
his whole soul pours itself out in the wildness of unrestrained 
complaint—among many affecting evidences of suffering, we take 
this line—the poet has been enumerating the pleasures of life and 
their emptiness, and the lines conclude with this exclamatiov’ 

“The heart, the heart is lonely still.’ 
These very words are afterwards repeated in some excellen' 
tines to Thirza, which accompany Childe Harold. The mm 
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tame, correct and corporeal verses, that Byron ever wrote, are 
those “beneath an Elm,” 1807. His march was retrograde. 

On the whole, these poems contain unguestionable evidences 
of genius. ‘They can please and excite our curiosity, but they 
cannot satisfy it. Some of them, and we would instance Lochin 
y Gar. are absolutely great, for a dad and a nobleman. Had By- 
ron written better at first, or had he withheld these poems, until 
a later age, and then published them, with such cold cor- 








rections, as his experience would have suggested, he might 


have proved himself possessed of a good poetical judgment, but 


little feeling: a very correct taste, but little fancy; yet he would 
never have been distinguished.—His spirit has been forced into 
the channel it now occupies; and though we might never have 
seen the foam of the cataract, or listened to its sounding strength, 
or followed its desolating track, its tide would forever have been 
remarkable for its purity. All Byron’s models were tyo elevated 
for him. He dared not write a line in his youth, without mea- 
suring it with the mighty efforts of the “mightiest masters of the 
ay.” He had then no character of his own, and consequently 
his writings were but feeble imitations, 

The stars of his adoration, blazed distinctly on his vision; but 
they blazed in a too distant sky—he could worship them afar off, 
but when he would approach, his wing was discouraged, and 
drooped. 

He would have shaken off that feeling of earth, but he was too 
near us; his struggles were seen; and when he should have been 
encouraged and applauded, he was unfeelingly sported with. It 
was these struggles of his ambition,which provoked the plilippicks 
of the Edinburgh Reviewers, Let them say what they will, had 
Lord Byron been so very contemptible, as they would have us 
suppose, he would never have been trampled upon with such 
care. No, they saw the coming forth of his talent, and thes 
threw their cloud before bis patrician light, for amusement. ‘They 
kuew not his whole powers, for who could bave expected that 
uiconquerable spirit in a boy—a mere boy who had sauntered 
avroad, thrown a few random shafts, provoked an assailant— 
aud been struck to the earth. Yet at this moment, while 
the publick are still laughing at the presumptuous temerity of 


the young fordling, who had dared to kneel at the same 
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shrine with the Edinburgh Reviewers; and are shouting in ¢ri- 
umph over the heart-broken victim, so mercilessly driven from 
the sacred spot, by these determined guardians of publick taste 
and purity, and science and literature—at this moment, when 
they fancy the boy trampled in the dust, he bursts upon. their 
sight—his arm dealing its retribution with veteran coolness; and 
his foe, like Lara, feels the shaft, at the very moment when his 
arm is raised in triumphant acclamation—the hand that menaced 











so loudly, and so terribly, is still. 

To the sudden appearance of the “British Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,” must be attributed much of its celebrity. It ap- 
peared with all the freshness of novelty. No person had dreamed 
of its approach. ‘To the contrast exhibited between the manly, 
elevated, stinging superiority of this; and the open hearted 
serenity of his first poems, Lord Byron must ascribe another 
targe portion of the applause it excited. Had Byron_ per. 
mitted a rumour of his purpose to get abroad, before his poem; 
had he written better at first, so that that amazing contrast had 
not been so apparent, we never should have heard it spoken of 
with half this critical enthusiasm. The Edinburgh Reviewers 
never were so unsparing, so deadly, or so generally hated by 
British Bards, as at that time. The latter had talent enough, 
but it was divided. They had no disciplinarians. There were 
militia enough in the literary republick of Great Britain, but 
they had not then been trained into one power that could act in 
concert. They waited for a standard, about which they could 
rally, for mutual defence. 

Byron did not feel his own powers, when he wrote this poem: 
but he had nothing more io lose; and this conviction lent to his 
character, a fearless indifference to consequences. He had 
been treated with contempt. To such a spirit, that is the last pang, 
It is the degradation that steps between immortality and oblivion. 
By this he was roused to fight even with a giant, “singly and 
alone.” He was prostrate, and every struggle elevated him 
shouid he be trampled on again, by his mighty foe, it could nof 
debase him. He had enlisted the personal feelings of all 
the genius of Great Britain in his cause, and when his poem 
appeared, it was welcomed witha shout. The British Bards 
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had received some blows, but they forgave sinall injuries, 
when the hand that had inflicted them, united with theirs against a 
common foe. His merits were necessarily much overrated by 
the British Bards: and by his judicious attack on these, he was 
saved from the total damnation of the Scotch Reviewers. 

Byron had bearded the tyrant on his throne; and what British 
heart would not applaud his spirit? Every circumstance was in 
his favour; and his merits were abundantly magnified. ‘The 
authors of his own country, who might have been too deeply 
wounded to forgive, had but themselves to blame. ‘They had 
started Byron into “convulsive life,” by their ill-directed blows, 
and who would say, that a shaft might not reach the heart, which 
was meant only for the head. Still Byron plays his weapon with 
such cool precision, except in one or two transports, excited by 
the stings of Jeffrey,it is perfectly wonderful,in one so little accus- 
tomed to strife, one so young and sosensitive. His ‘ot the 
struggles of a subject beneath the sceptre of his prince—jis are 
not the mere efforts of defence, or indiscreet, boyish retaliation, 
regardless of danger. In any other man it would have been down» 
right rebellion, or revenge; but in him, it was the deliberate, man- 
ly combat, foot to foot, and eye toeye. The first wound he re- 
ceived, only rendered him more wary: he draws his “willing 
faulchion”’ like Lara. 











“With hand, whose almost careless coolness spoke 

“Its grasp, well us’d to deal the sabre stroke. 

**With eye, tho’ calm, determin’d not to spare. 

“—where had his arm unwarlike caught that art? 
“Whence the skill with which he wielded his keen blade?” 


That skill was composure, and that composure only indiffer- 
ence to his reception; he was invulnerable; no blade could 
reach him again. Byron is never so happy, as when most care- 
less. Let any one read the 36th to the 52d line, in which he 
makes no pretensions, evinces no personal irritation, and compare 
them with those he afterwards addresses to Jeffrey, which are by far 
the worstin the whole poem. Then he felt too much—resentment 
for past sufferings, will do much to assist us in description; for pre- 
Sent, nothing. All Byron’s other foes were distant by comparison; 
tad, therefore, when he addresses them. he is at his ease: he is at 
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leisure to count all his throes, and exact a deliberate retribution 


for each: every pang is remembered, and a pang is demanded to 


appease the recollection. 
These lines seem to imply, that Byron had touched upor 
some of his eastern tales, even before this. He addresses his pen: 


**Then let us soar ¢o-day—no common theme 
“No eastern visions, no distemper’d dream 
‘Enspire.——" 


fn this poem, there is a great deal of downright proses and 
positively, notwithstanding its great merit, much less of biting 
sarcasm, than in the notes. We have never seen a more la- 
mentable instance of the inconstancy of opinion, than Byron 
himself presents. After his poignant ridicule of Southey’s “Im- 
measurable Measures,’ M. G. Lewis’ «Tales of Terrour,” after 
his remark, that 


“Simp’ring folly loves a varied song,” 


he permits such absurdities in his “Corinth,” his Parasina,” 
and even his “Corsair.” We shall take notice of this fact in our re- 
view of those poems hereafter; but at present, we would remark, 
that the two former, but for a few of the heart-drops of Bvron,would 
seem to be the joint production of those two eccentrick authors. 
We would not class them together for a moment, without an apol- 
ogy. The contemptible will &the wisp follies of Lewis, are so 
far beneath the metceor-lights of Southey’s genius, that we sin- 
cerely beg pardon of the latter, for having associated them, 
even for a moment. 

Byron scolds at the character of Scott’s heroes. His Mar- 
mion, he says is 

“Not quite a felon, yet but half a knight;” 


and yet he afterwards produces his Giaowr,Lara and Alp. It is true, 
he has no goblin pages to startle our credulity; but he makes 
the high-souled Conrad, under the name of Lara, an assassil. 
He sends this same Conrad, who is all “art and craft,” as a spy in 
to the heart of his enemy’s councils, when it cannot be of any 
possible utility. He makes a spectre bear off a monumental pil- 
lar, which no mortal arm could lift; and a murdered lover, in the 
form of a nightingale, sing, year after year, to his mistress, unde: 
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the personification of a “pale rose,” that is perpetually perish- 


ing, and perpetually blowing. All Byron's heroes are also a 











“Mighty mixture of the great and base.” 


What are we to infer from these facts? Either that Lord Byron 
wrote what he did not feel, respecting metre, character and fable, 
or that he has since changed his opinion. But until his Lord- 
ship shall be able to say much more in favour of these degenera- 
cies, than he then said against them, he may rest assured, that 
his former opinion will find most supporters, where itis honoura- 
ble to have supporters, 

He is singularly loose in his remarks on Southey. These two 
lines are in succession: what are we to suppose is his opinion 

“On eagle pinions, soaring to the sky, 
“Behold the ballad-monger, Southey, rise!” 

Wordsworth is handled with very just severity. How different 
are the opinions, poets have of brother poets. We remember, 
Leigh Hunt calls Wordsworth the first poet of the age. Here 
Byron is at his ease again; and determines not to spare. Cole- 
ridge isrendered exquisitely ridiculous by one remark: “Mr. C. 
has published lines to a young lady, and lines to a young ass.” 
What universal sympathy! the note is better than the poetry. 
Monk Lewis is noted repeatedly, with his whole train of goblins 
and brain spectres; aud they are treated justly.—With Walter 
Scott, we believe Byron must have been personally acquainted. 
In none of his works, do we see any thing of that immortal ge- 
nius, which is to be known when “Albion is no more:”’ this is 
qualified by a *perhaps:” but the word looks very like an intru- 
der. Scott is an exquisitely beautiful painter; but his pictures 
are all rainbows, fleeting as brilliant—they cannot, and will not 
last; nor has he a genius that can mount to immortality. Hie 
‘ales are but the perpetual recurrence of the same bright and 
ovely imagery. and almost the same machinery. His first poem 
exhausted his fancy—and his first strong character, absorbed all 
his originality. 

Moore is touched now teo tenderly, and now with a spirit 
that seems to rebuke its own severity. Byron appears as uf 
fearful of wounding one heart that he loves. At that time. 
Moore deserved the lash: he has since done much to retrieve bit 
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character with good men. Can any of the admirers of Strangford’s 
harmonious “Fustian,” read Byron’s remarks of him, without 
feeling Strangford sink almost into contemptsand yet feel that the 
remarks are unjust at the same moment? Such is the magick of 
genius! it fashions every thing to its purpose that it touches, 
Very few of the epithets Byron has applied to Strangford, are ap- 
propriate—his poems may not be translations; is not his merit 
the greater, then? That very fact accounts for his resemblance to 
Moore. It is hardly possivle for two persons to describe the 
same action, without resembling each other. 

Moore and Strangford both picture hearts overflowing with 
simplicity and tenderness, and the nearer they both come to na- 
ture and truth, the nearer they will approach to each other, 
Even Byron himself has many lines, but particularly four in his 
“Hebrew Melodies,” infinitely nearer to the flowery path of Moore, 
than to his own rugged, inaccessible and solitary walk. Byron is 
frequently much nearer to those whom he despises, than to those 
whom he admires, both in the character and styucture of his verse. 

From Strangford, he makes one wide sweep at the various 
authors, who were swarming amid the literary corruption of that 
day. He pays Montgomery an elegant tribute in his verse, but 
half withdraws it in the note: it seems as if wrung from him, by 
fellow suffering. 

At the Reviewers, in a body, he plays his weapon “likea 
tongue of flame;”’ but when he comes to Jeffrey, he feels personali- 
ty revive, and ceases to be himself: but as that personal irrita- 
tion subsides, and his feelings are crowding into another chan- 
nels when he forgets the Scotchman, and attacks Scotland, how 
supremely ridiculous does he render Scottish sympathies! We 
have not a finer piece of gentlemanly wit in our language. He 
even sneers at Lady Holland: nor is this the only instance of his 
ungallant spirit; he throws a shaft at the lady of Lord Elgin, 
which must have given an incurable wound. The whole gang of 
stage purveyors, are reviewed by one dash of the pen; and they 
wither more effectually, by that neglect, than they possibly could 
beneath the hottest lightning of his wit. He rises astonishingly, 
when he strikes the opera. There was sport worthy ef him. 
He struck at the divinity of fashion, the most generally acknow- 
ledged divinity of high lifes and his verse has more of ten 
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pered indignation, masterly smoothness and spirit: more of the 
very soul of satire, than is any where else exhibited. 

He vext probes, with an unsparing hand, that wantonness of 
heart, which delights to fling abroad the unfetiered limb, but 
half enveloped in a drapery of air, that languishes scientifically 
in the bounding dance, and all those exhihitions which leave 


“Not much mystery for the nuptial night.” 


Shoemaker’s couplets, and general literature, are landled 
with great animation. Campbell receives a most gracetul tribute; 
so do Rogers, and nature’s own minstrel, Burns, and many others 
of most unequal fame. ‘There is no instance of Byron’s depar- 
ture from character, with success, like that of his elegant apos 
irophe to White. It is perfectly beautiful; but there is nothing 
of Byron—it is Pope. 

Another instance of the stinging contempt with which Byron 
can inflict notoriety, occurs in his note, relative to lord Carlisle. 
In 1806, Byron dedicated his poems to him, and now he calls 
him a downright “fool.” This is a most illjudged, intemperate, 
andunnecessary exhibition of spleen: if Byron felt such contempt, 
he should not have stooped to degrade lord C. But there is @ 
bitterness of personal enmity, that shows itgelf, in spite of the 
affected ease of Byron. If lord Carlisle be a fool, the world 
will know it, without Byron’s pointing it out. Remark the dif. 
ference of his treatment to Scott and Clarke. ‘The first he chas- 
tises as he deserves; strikes him and passes, and when he comes 
in his way again, repeats the blow. But Clarke he has absolutely 
rendered a person of considerable consequence,unintertionally.we 
have no doubt. Can any man read the lines for each, and their re- 
spective notes, and then believe that Clarke is as insignificant as 
Byron says—that he is as much of a fool as Scott? and yet By 
ron would make him appear a greater. One remark of Byron, in 
his P. S. shows his whole heart. «f hear, says he, that Jerning- 
ham is about taking up the cudgels, for his Meceenas,” and adds, 
“[Lhope not, for he was one of the few who treated me kindly, 
when I was a boy:” but “pour on, and I will endure”—we make 
no remark, for Byron himself is in that passage. 

Upon the whole, we admit this to be a most masterly, a most 
spirited performance: but it is far, very far from being a poem 
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very little is said in it, which might not have been said better jn 
prose. But let the ablest writer that ever breathed, attempt to 
render one of Byron’s other poems in prose, and see what he will 
make of it—So little is there of the majesty of genius,of the divinity 
of poetry, in the British Bards and Scotch Reviewers, that there 
is scarce a poem of Byron’s unfinished, as most of them are, 
which we do not prefer. We think that poetry is,as much the power 
of saying in verse what cannot be said in prose, as it is any thing 
else. All satires must be written in familiar language; and they 
therefore disdain the splendid accoutrements of fiction. This 
is a great satire; for it is familiar, correct, cool and biting. But 
we prefer his other poems, fragments, as they are; they may not 
so well bear the test of iron criticism; they may not be 
measured with such mathematical precision; but we want poems 
whose glories such criticism cannot reach—whose spirit cannot 
be embraced by the square and compass. With all their faults, 
there is a sumething in all Byron’s other poems, which walks 
directly into the heart. We have more to condemn, but infi- 
nitely more to admire. His faults are those of humanity—per- 
fection would dishearten us—at what an immeasurable distance 
would these writers place the poct from the man? For ourselves, 
we had rather see Byron on the wing of the whirlwind, directing 
and controling the keenest lightning of the passions, though he 
may be sometimes rendered indistinct by his velocity, than to 
look at him walking in the steady lustre of noon, open to all 
eyes. and on a level with all observation, attired, like ourselves— 
no mystery, nothing but what any body may discover a motive 
for. 

Give us the action; let us feel the consequences; but we would 
not see the movement of the muscles. 

His unfee!ing attack on West, should not pass without notice. A 
painter, who has maintained his ground with still increasing ce- 
lebrity, amid all the concussions of taste, and revolutions of 
whim; all the temptations of the copiers, and pretenders of all 
other schools: who has at last succeeded in establishing one for 
himself, must be a greet man. His fingers may “tremble with 
palsy;” but they can still leave the indelible mark of ge 
nius. He may confess himself an “infant at fourscores” but, 
had he been an infant, or in “iijs dotage,” that confession never 
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would have been made; no other modern painter has felt his con- 
ceptions, or could imbody them. 
The French David, only, may be his equal, but can never be 
his rival. A 
“To be continued. ) 
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THE PILGRIM. 
No. VI. 
(Concluded from page 229.) 


Grrer no longer depressed the heart of Mahmood. The im- 
age of his father, and the recollection of his virtues, faded from 
his mind, like the mountain in the morning mist. Five and 
twenty years had matured the stature, and ripened the reason of 
Mahmood; but they had rolled away, and produced no im- 
pression of love on his heart. ‘The pleasures of learning, 
and the diversions of the chase, had hitherto only engrossed 
his attention; for he was insensible to the charms of the harem, 
because his heart revolted from an object, destitute of sympathy, 
delicacy, and love. ‘The death of his sire had awakened him 
from the dream of life, to the reality of existence. He felt him- 
velf the lord of thousands, and saw hundreds watching for the ex- 
pression of his desires! But sorrow for his father, dimmed the 
full radiance of his opening fortune; and he willingly turned 
from the unwelcome glare of magnificence and power, to indulge 
in the pensive feelings, inspired by an event. which opened the 
splendour of futurity, and unveiled the darkness of the past! 

The image of Amora, acted more potently than the Persian 
magick, on the heart of Mahmood. A tempest of feelings to 
which he was hitherto a stranger, broke upon his soul, and agi- 
fated his reason; and, for the first time, he felt the fury of his 
passions, the power of his mid, and the extent of his ambition 
The hesitation of Amora, plunged him in doubt, and enraged 
him to vengeance; yet his love pleaded her happiness, and her 
charms secured her safety. With pangs of distraction he suf- 
tered her to depart; but she was no soener gone frow | is sight. and 
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316 THE PILGRIM. 
he recollected that he had power to detain her, than he returned 
to the spot where they had parted; but she was already gone; and, 
with eagar steps, he swiftly explored the garden,for her recovery, 
When he found his search vain, he attempted to compose his 
mind, and solace his disappointment, by the promise she had 
given, to meet him the ensuing day. He continued, however, to 
wander through the garden, and sigh for her return; but he al. 
ways returned to the spot where they had parted, and fancy sup- 
plied her absence, by her image. ‘The shadows of night at length 
began to thicken around him, and, by obscuring every objects 
dissolved the spell that held him in enchantment, and hastened 
his return to the house of mourning. 

Mahmood was endowed with a genius above the conception of 
his country; and possessed a store of self-acquired knowledge, 
which the learning of Persia could not equal, or impart. Medi- 
tation had acquainted him with the scope of his mind, and expe- 
rience had informed him of the principles of justice, the cruelty 
of oppression, and the obligations of virtue. By observing the 
actions of men, and noting the predominant fancies, and various 
prejudices, that govern and agitate them, he perceived the spring 
of human conduct, and knew how to reach the hardest hearts, 
and secure the service of the most artful, or most unfriendly. 
He perceived that flattery was a talisman, of universal efficacy, 
that changed the complexion of every heart it touched; softened 
enmity to moderation, and made avarice sensible to the voice of 
reason. He observed, that gold conquered even the instincts of 
nature, hushed the whisperings of affection, and deleated even 
the desires that prompted its acquisition. With feelings that 
were more stern than tender, the conviction of his reason taught 
him the merit of humanity; and with a store of knowledge, whose 
amplitude might entitle it to the name of Wisdom, he acted from 
the force, of fallacious opinions, and was governed by principles 
local and illusory! 

At the customary hour of repose, Mahmood retired to his 
couch, from the force of habit, rather than the desire of sleep. 
His imagination was fired by the events of the day, and the sud- 
den train of thoughts that rushed upon his mind. In _ this state 
of restless perturbation, slumber fled from his pillow, as he vainly 
courted its happy influence, till wearied by the length of his 
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watchings, he fell, towards morning, into an imperfect sleeps 
when the following vision was presented to his fancy— 

It appeared to him, that as he was travelling into a remote 
country, fatigued by the length of the way, and overcome by the 
heat of the weather; while he was pained by thirst, and feeble 
from exertion, the scene suddenly changed from an arid and 
dusty plain, to a verdant country, variegated by hills, and wa- 
tered by fountains. The pipe of the shepherd, and the carol of 
the cowherd, struck on his ear, soothed his pain, and excited his 
envy. The sun no longer poured his torrid beams upon his head; 
but it seemed as if he had forsaken his sphere, and scattered his 
rays over the heavens, and the earth, in a mild, and expansive 
brilliance: destroying the shadows that before existed, and shed- 
ding ineffable light upon every surrounding object. As he turn- 
ed the winding of a flowery path, his steps were arrested, by the 
soft approach of a beauteous female, followed by a numerous and 
splendid train of slaves and attendants. She knelt in homage 
before him, saluted him by the title of Lord of the Land, and 
besought him to accept the tribute of her presents. Her follow- 
ers then poured at his feet the riches of Arabia; his sight was 
dazzled by the gold and gems of Ormuz: and his senses were 
regaled by perfumes and spices, from the province of Adan. 
He was then conducted to a sumptuous palace, by the angel; a 
regal train awaited his commands; and nought seemed wanting 
in the splendour of his state, to secure his happiness, or gratify 
his desires. Yet Mahmood still sighed with pain, in the midst 
of this gorgeous parade of wealth and power. His thirst and 
hunger, though excessive and tormenting, were unsatisfied. 
He demanded drink and food; his obsequious attendants bowed 
and retired; but he waited in vain for their return, while he suf- 
fered the acutest anguish, from the most necessary wants. At 
length the sharpness of his appetites subsided, without the assis- 
tance of food or beverage; and he felt a sudden renovation of 
strength and spirit, that inspired him with ease and delight. 
The angel now approached the footsteps of his throne, and 
besought him to command her aid and assistance, in what- 
ever he desired, as she was about to depart from the domains of 
us power. Mahmood, no longer depressed by fatigue, or tor- 
mented by pain, now, for the first time, beheld the symmetry of 
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her form, the grace of her motions, and the beauty of her features, 
ile became enraptured with her charms, and warm with desire; 
and begged her, in the language of love, to rule over his heart, 
and partake of his throne. ‘Phe blush of modesty suffused her 
cheek, at the daring request; her charms glowed with redoubled 
lustre; and she yielded a reluctant consent to the fervent solici- 
tations of the Lord. The costly preparations for their nuptials, 
now filled the palace with joy and bustle; while Mahmood 
counted, with anxious suspense, the hours that separated him 
from the arms of his bride. But the moment of expected _ bliss, 
at length arrived, and swelled his bosom with certain happiness, 
A royal banquet diffused hilarity through his court; and his libe- 
ral distribution of presents among his people, filled the nation 
with acclamations of joy, and blessings on his reign. The tedi- 
ousness of pleasure at length elapsed, and the silence of solitude 
succeeded the pomp of revelry. He retired to a magnificent 
apartment to meet the object of his wishes, and consummate the 
rapture of his heart; while his entrance was greeted by melting 
airs of musick, and refreshing clouds of the richest perfume. 
Tie paused for a moment, from the excess of bliss that weighed 
upon his heart; but his beauteous bride, attired in seductive 
splendour, hastened his approach, by the magick of her charms. 
Mahmood flew to clasp her in his arms; a cloud of fire arose 
from the royal couch, and the beautiful phantom vanished from 
his views the palace, with the quickness of lightning, became 
wrapt in flames; and before he could escape from the apartment, 
he fancied himse?f struggling in the suffocating embraces of death. 
Awakened by the imaginary conflict, Mahmood started from his 
couch in terrour and dismay; and, wildly looking round the 
apartment for the cause of his perturbation and alarm, he smiled 
to discover, that a shadow and a dream nad shaken the nerves of 
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No. IV. 


MESSRS. EDITORS, 





Jur third question proposed by your correspondent, *lnvesti- 
gator,” is in the following words: 

“Ought the state legislatures to adopt any measures to restrain 
the alarming increase of celibacy in our large cities?” 

I have paid some attention to this question; and offer you a 
few remarks on the subject it involves, which, if you judge pro- 
per, you may publish. 

That the very great increase of celibacy, particularly in our 
seaport towns, is a most serious evil, and pregnant with destruc 
tive consequences, to morals, manners, and to the happines of 
the community, is, I think, indisputable. Young men, admirably 
calculated to fill the stations of husbands and fathers, and to be- 
come useful and happy members of society, spend the most pre- 
cious period of their lives in habits of disorder and licentious- 
ness, and ruin their health; and, should they become disgusted with 
this odious career, and enter the married state, they have 
previously injured their fortunes and constitutions, as well as 
deteriorated their morals. 

Lam very far, indeed, from pretending that this is a fair por- 
trait of all the celibitaires, with whom our cities unfortunately 
abound. ‘That would be the height of injustice. Many of them 
are examples of all the virtues suited to their age, and are with- 
held from entering into the married state, merely by the difficul- 
ty of supporting a family. ‘To few persons, perhaps, would the 
portrait be a likeness in all its parts and points. But in some ol 
its essential particulars, it accords, I am fearful, with too large 
4 portion of our young men, the hopes of the rising generation 

That.therefore,a law would be wise and salutary, which would 
impose a tax on those who do not choose to incur the expense, o; 
trouble of supporting a family, 40 as to diminish the burdens of 
those, who cheerfully meet them, appears rational. A clause of 
exemption, in favour of such as would produce satistactory evi. 
dence of having made fair and honourable proposals of marriage, 
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and been refused.* would be but simple justice. 1 doubt, 
however, whether any individual would ever avail himself of the 
privilege. 

But such a law will never be passed. The improvement of the 
morals and manners of society, is a subject beneath the atten. 
tion of our wise legislators. Their time is better emploved in 
the grand objects of granting lotteries, making election laws, di- 
viding counties, changing boundary lines, &c. &c. 

But there isa remedy for the evil, which would be radical and 
complete. It requires no legislative interference. It depends 
entirely on ourselves. It is to curtail our expenses; to cutup 
luxury and extravagance by the roots, so as to render the expene 
penses of housekeeping, less formidable to young men, who are 
disposed to enter into the married state. This is the catholicon 
for a very large portion of our existing evils. But the inexorable 
despotism of fashion—the overwhelming influeuce of example— 
the want of fortitude—and the lamentable folly whereby we sa- 
crifice solid and permanent happiness, for temporary and futile 
enjoyments;—all combine to forbid the hope of applying this 
sovereign and infallibie remedy. 

A most manifest and ruinous absurdity, greatly to be deplored, 
prevails in our large cities, in direct hostility with the plainest 
dictates of reason and commen sense. A citizen of respectable 
standing and character, towards the close, perhaps, of a long 
life, marries his son or daughter, to the son or daughter of a per- 
son in the same sphere. The parents on both sides have lived in 
a liberal style, utterly free from the least charge of meanness or 
parsimony. And yet the young pair very frequently, far exceed 
them in point of expense for furniture and decoration. They 
commence on a scale, far beyond that on which their parents ter- 
minate their career. Is it to be wondered at, that so many 
young married people are shipwrecked in the early part of the 
voyage of life, and that they return under the paternal roofs, 
with growing families; wholly dependant upon the grandfathers, 
when perhaps the latter are hardly able to support themselves? 

This is a mighty evil, which ought to be assailed by the united 
efforts of all good men. Sums are expended in furnishing houses, 





* I believe, I have met this idea in some of the English periodical public 
tions. 
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which, in former times, would have been regarded as almost ad- 
equate to commence business. Of this money, the want is fre- 
que tly and very seriously felt in the course of trade. It might, 
perhaps, on critical occasions, rescue the parties from bankruptey, 
itis well known that emergencies occur with most trading peo- 
ple, whose capital is slender, or who carry on business to its full 
extent, in which their solvency or bankruptcy is determined,by a 
few thousand dollars, more or less, lnstances will readily sug- 
gest themselves to the reader, in which worthy men have been 
obliged to assign their property to the benefit of their creditors, 
when money thus imprudently squandered, might have prevented 
such an unhappy issue, 

But it is not the mere expense of furniture, that constitutes 
the whole of the evil. By no means—a fine house, elegantly 
furnished, is of little avail, unless displayed to, and admired by, 
company. Hence the expenses of housekeeping are doubled, 
and hence, too, follows another most serious disadvantage. Bu- 
siness is grossly neglected, and confided to clerks and shopkeep- 
ers, who are rarely capable of transacting it, so advantageously 
as the principals. 

The fruits of the extravagant style of living, which too general- 
ly prevails among our citizens, are unfortunately visible in almost 
every direction, so as to excite the most poignant regret, in every 
person possessed of sensibility. How large a portion of those 
citizens who were most extensively engaged in business some 
lew and fleeting years since, are reduced in their old age to pinch- 
ing penury! They hold out a most admonitory lesson to those 
who are treading in their footsteps, and many of whom are driving 
rapidly to the same goal. Would to heaven the lesson were not 
held out in vain! How large a number of estimable women, who 
commenced life under the most flattering auspices, are reduced 
by the thriftless extravagance of their husbands, to depend for 
their own support, and that of large families of children, on the 
precarious income of the irksome and laborious employment of 
keeping boarding-houses! They as little expected such an issue, 
as thousands over whom the same fate impends, the horrours of 
which might be averted by a little self denial! How bitterly 
must they lament that improvidence, whose latmentable conse- 


quences they so severely feel! Their present savings for an 
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entire year, do not perhaps equal their former wanton and ir- 
recoverable squanderings of a single week. 

It is too much the characteristick of this country, to live for the 
present day—to “let to-morrow take care of itself.”’ This is the 
source of incalculable distress. ‘Those who cast an eye, even su- 
perficially, on the existing state of society—who consider that 
our mode of living, and our expenses, are predicated on that de- 
gree of prosperity which this country enjoyed during the chief 
part of the wars of the French revolution—and that our trade and 
commerce have suffered an immense and permanent diminution, 
by the restoration of peace in Europe, cannot fail to be convinced 
that a radical change is imperiously necessary, unless we 
would make a wanton sacrifice of our own happiness, and a wick- 
ed sacrifice of that of our families. Perhaps mankind havea 
right, if they choese, to make themselves wretched—but they 
have no right to entail wretchedness, on those whose natural pro- 
tectors they are, and whose claims on them for support are para- 
mount and indissoluble. And yet there are too many who totally 
disregard those claims, and heedlessly consign their offspring to 
all the long train of sufferings which a state of cheerless poverty 
and servile dependence can inflict 


x. ¥.2 


THE SCULPTOR. 
No. II. 


Texcor yeacoy evgions. 
“Gad help the fool, quoth Pedly.” 


Tne motto of my first essay has puzzled the brains ot many 
persons, Beotius Bagvert Esq. whose orations are Greck to his 
hearers, and whose Latin is Greek to himself, was requested to 
translate it, a few evenings ago, in a company of ladies. Unable 
to compass its meaning, and of course unwilling to acknowledge 


his tgnorance, he gravely asserted it to be a comandram: or i! 
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best a riddle; and was commencing an endless digression on the 
Sphynx, when Samuel Shallow, great-grandson of the celebrated 
Justice of that name, called the attention of the company to hiun- 
self, by the very profound, and equally pertinent remark, that 
“all the Greek in Maryland, would not make a Phydias of the 
Sculptor’ —*Nor a Sculptor of a Bildhauer,” cried Miss Sempi- 
ternalia Sulky, an antiquated maiden of sixty, who could never 
let slip an opportunity of abusing me, because one of ny uncles 
jilted her, some thirty years ago, for refusing to learn high 
Dutch—a language less frequently spoken, however, by the fash- 
ionables of that period, than bad English is by those of the pre- 
sent day. I know not to what further display of ignorance and 
spleen, my poor Greek proverb gave rise on that occasion; for the 
dread of being obliged to make one of a brag-party, caused me 
to avail myself at that instant, of an opportunity of taking 
French leave. J returned to my lodgings resolved never more 
to quote Greek, without furnishing a clue to its meaning, for 
the use of theBagverts and Shallows, soi-disaut literati, and old 
maids. 

That men are born with different dispositions, is a truth 
which [ presume none will attempt to deny. That these dispo- 
sitions, though differing in their details, possess, in imany in- 
stances, a general resemblance, and are of course divisible into 
Classes or groups, is equally certain. 

Since daily observation proves, that the characters of no two 
persons are precisely alike, it would be an endless, not to say, 
dangerous task, to describe the moral peculiarities of each, o 
any individual, and the actions which result from them. ‘That 
task, when its object is the promotion of virtue, is the business 
of the satirist, to whom alone it belongs, to be personal in his 
allusions. It is the province of writers of another kind to deli- 
neate classes or groups only; but to do this ina perfect manner, 
they are often obliged to imitate Homer, who describes, in the 
actions of his heroes, the deeds of contending armies. This cir- 
cumstance, unfortunately for that class of authors, (in whiose 
footsteps I presume to tread) has always subjected them to the 
imputation of aiming their remarks at individuals. The Charac- 
fers of La Bruyére were, on this account, the source of no small 
ineasiness to that celebrated writer: and the first essay of the 
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Sculptor, has called down upon the head of the unsuspecting ar. 
tist, as great a weight of malediction and abuse, as ever issued 
from the lips of incensed beauty.—Unlucky wight! abused by 
those that thou never didst abuse: and unable to account, reason- 
bly, for their anger, without wounding their self-love!—But to 
return:—To form the celebrated statue, since known as the Ve- 
nus de Medicis, it required “the mingled beauties of exulting 
Greece.” In like manner, the most prominent figure of the 
group that I have produced, is composed of forms and features 
not taken from an individual, but from many of the same species, 
In its formation, have attempted what artists call the beau idéal, 
Connoisseurs will, perhaps, admit that [have attained my aim. 
The weak minded and malicious alone, can say that my object 
was less exalted. 

Ihave already pointed out the difference between a satirist and 
myself; and [ now declare, once for all, that I never did, and ne- 
ver will dabble in personal abuse. To those, therefore, who may 
hereafter apply my descriptions to themselves, I shall be under 
the disagreeable necessity of applying the plain English of my 
motto. But while I am offering salutary advice, let me not forget 
to mention a class of beings, for which our language, as far as I 
know, possesses no specifick name. Though extremely contemp- 
tible in himself, the individual of this numerous class, is never- 
theless very dangerous to those that I have just been advising; 
and of course, very troublesome to writers like myself. If we 
portray a character, and it be not an enviable one, he instinc- 
tively fixes it on his friends and furnishing from the leaden re- 
cesses of his brain, what the stupid malignity of his nature 
prompts him to believe, a complete key to the mystery, he affects 
to compassionate the innocent sufferer: but takes care, at the 
saine time, to exaggerate every circumstance of real or fancied 
resemblance, between the character of his victim, and that fur- 
nished by the author. I cannot form an idea of more detestable 
beings than such friendly assassins—and, unfortunately for the 
weakminded, every neighbourhood teems with them. 

Robert Splutter Esq. who though not endowed with sufficient 
genius to discover the quadrature of a circle, has yet sagacity 
enough to*smell arat.” when put upon the scent, by a friend— 
Splutter. as Oliver Phobus informs me, was wonderfully delighted 
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with my essay, at its first appearance: so much, indeed, that he 
never mentioned the names of the two Russian ladies, witout 
bestowing the highest encomiums on the genius of the author, 
whose elevation to the very acmé of literary renown, he confident- 
ly foretold. Unfortunately for Splutter, the weakness of his mind 
could be surpassed only by the improbability of his predictions. 
About a month ago, as [| was sitting in my study, quaffing with 
all the solemnity of a Turk, my afternoon’s beverage, | was 
suddenly alarmed by a violent knocking at the door. In my 
haste to ascertain the cause of it, [ upset my coffee-pot, and 
scalded my favourite dog. Somewhat vexed at the accident, I 
opened the door to Splutter, who, with all the unceremonious 
niiveté of an incensed blockhead, commenced the following dia- 
logue: “Do you know the Sculptor, sir?**—I should be wise if 
[did.”"—*Humph! am I to infer from that.sir.that you do not?” — 
“As you please.”"—Or that you do?”’—*As may be most agreeable 
to you.”"—| Pause—Visible diminution of his choler.] “I have 
been informed, sir, that you are the person in question; and I 
am here todemand an explanation—I have been abused.”—*Sent 
by some good friend, no doubt.”—<I come, sir, by the advice of 
wy best friend.”—« Well Sir, since you have come for an expla- 
nation, you shall have one, That you have been abused, is pret- 
ty evident: yes, sir, you have been monstrously abused, and by 
the man whom you call your best friend ”—+*Impossible! 
Dagele could never have written it!”’—«There we agree; but 
although he did not, and cannot, delineate a character to fit you, 
he has, nevertheless, succeeded in making you believe, that you 
fit the character portrayed by the Sculpter. In short, sir, you 
are abused by him, and I hardly know which to admire most, 
your credulity, or his friendship. My business calls me; but 



























before we part, permit me to give you this piece of advice: when 
the character of a fool or blockhead is described, never attempt 

e to bully the author, or supposed author of the description. If 

‘ the cap fits you, it will be better to say nothing about it: if it do 
not, then why merit it by foolishly risking a broken head? I 

‘ Wish you a good afternoon, sir.” f 
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MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTLAND. 






“Soft smiling, blushing lips conceal’d her wiles; 
“Yet ah! the blushes artful as the smiles, 

“Oft gazing on her shade, th’ enraptar’d fair 
‘Mecreed the substance well deserv’d her care: 
“Her thoughts, to otiiers’ charms malignly blind, 
“Center'd in that, and were to that confin’d; 
‘‘And if on others’ eyes a glance were thrown, 
“Twas but to watch the influence of her own.” 













No personage of royal dignity, has been more admired, cen- 
sured, or pitied, according to the various tempers, and opposite 
judgments of men, than Mary, queen of Scotland. Whethe: 
we consider her beauty, or her wit, her magnificence, or her mis- 
fortunes, she is still interesting and attractive; and though her 
crimes sometimes provoke our hatred, her miseries as often ex- 
cite our commiseration. In viewing her character, there is praise 
for her wisdom, admiration for her charms, pity for her weakness, 
and execration for her depravity. The different colours of the 
mind, and heart, all give rise to diferent emotions, and present 
a varying object of general interest, to her own sex, as well as 
to the philosopher, the moralist, and the politician. 

When Mary became a widow, by the death of the French 
monarch, Henry the Second, she presented the image of a wo- 
man, lovely, amiable, and accomplished. When she virtually 
ascended the throne of Scotland, by taking up her permanent re- 
sidence in her native land, she exhibited the example of a queen, 
devoted to the happiness of her people: willing to gain their ap- 
plause by the observance of justice, and to win their love, by the 
practice of a'fubility. Her judgment was mature, and impar- 
tial, her passions were silent, and her conduct judicious; she ac- 
quiesced in the measures of her ministers, and her ministers 
































consulted the felicity of the people, and the prosperity of the 
nation. If her vanity was great, it was not then obtrusive, oF 
pernicious: and if her passions were violent, they did not then 
deluge her country with blood or misery, by their tempestuous 
agitation. 

It is not till Mary became a slave to the superficial graces of 
the profligate Darnley. that we observe ler disfigured by folly. 
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and see her become a victim to passion. In her passion for an 
unworthy object, her mind grew infatuated, her heart became 
tainted, and her discretion forsook her. She was dazzled by the 
glitter of a handsome exterior: and forgot that the qualities of 
the mind, as well as the virtues of the heart, contributed to con- 
stitute the character of a man. She loved him, and in so loving, 
sinned against her reason, her interest, and her felicity. Her 
passion for Darnty, may be traced as the source of ner depravity, 
and assigned as the cause of her disgrace, her fall, and her af- 
fliction. 

Perhaps no man was ever advanced to regal splendour, who 
so well merited he meanest obscurity. Darnly was void of am 
bition, and without ability: inclined to the lowest pleasures, yet 
proud of the highest distinction. He was mean, but arrogant: 
and affected the greatest importance, though in reality extremely 
contemptible. Constantly absorbed in sensual excesses, he was 
wholly unconscious of all the nobler emotions, that exalt, dignify, 
and adorn the human character; and when Mary had grasped 
the shadow, that held her faculties in a spell, she beheld the 
airiness of the phantom, and started from the deformity of the 
debauchee. Disgust succeeded to love, contempt to admiration; 
and all the misery that attends a love, for the frivolous charms of 
person and face, disquieted and ruflled her subsequent exist- 
ence, 


*‘Alas! no more eluded strength employ, 
“To clasp a shade!—What more is mortal joy? 
**Man’s bliss is, like his knowledge, but surmis’d; 
“One ignorance, the other pain disguis’d! 

“Thou wert (had all thy wish been still possest) 
“Supremely curst from being greatly blest; 

“For oh! so fair, so dear was I to thee, 

“Thou hadst forgot thy God, to worship me.” 


For a youthful and beauteous woman, to loathe her husband 
with innocence, is more difficult, than to expose him to contempt 
by the aid of power. Mary was incapable of the first, from the 
violence of her passions, and the heat of her resentment; she 
accomplished the last with facility, against an object sunk in in- 
famy, and ambitious only of pleasure. Nothing could bring 
nore obloquy upen the character of a queen. than an abandoned 
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husband, so lost in the abyss of profligacy and baseness, as to 
expose to derision, the title and pretensions of a king. Darnly 
was a living proof of the folly, passions, and indiscretion, of 
Mary; and while she beheld his image, or recollected his dege- 
neracy, she felt the secret reproaches of shame, and perceived 
an everlasting blot upon her fame, and an effectual barrier to her 
happiness. Love and vanity, pride and revenge, incited her to 
destroy a man, who, by her own infatuation, had been created the 
bane of her existence, and the cause of her ignominy. 

That Bothwell effected the murder of Darnly, partly to gratify 
his own ambition, but principally at the instigation of Mary, to 
remove from her sight, the obstacle to her felicity, the testimony 
of history has proved, beyond the cavil of ingenuity, or thie so- 
phistry of passion. As the murderer of her husband, she was 
hurled from the throne of Scotland by her indignant subjects; 
and as the wife of Bothwell, who shared in the guilt of the deed, 
she was imprisoned as an inhuman criminal, and opposed as an 
unprincipled tyrant, who was more alive to her own passions» 
than regardful of her country’s honour. 

After the murder of her husband, Mary seems to have lost 
that refined chastity, which is the surest safeguard of virtue, and 
the most brilliant charm that adorns the coronet of beauty. The 
crowd of suitors who bowed before the shrine of that loveli- 
ness, which attracted the eyes of Europe, and dazzled 
Mary herself, in the mirror of adulation, fed her vanity, 
to a morbid grossness; and relaxed principles, not very 
firm in their highest vigour. A queen, educated from the earliest 
age, in the French court, where gallantry was identified with 
politeness, and intrigue was a necessary accomplishment, could 
not have been fortified by rigid morality, against the splendid al- 
lurements, that were practised to win her. Thus we find an 
amorous queen descending to familiarity with a plebeian youth: 
and flattering him with hopes of her hand, if he would connive 
at her escape from confinement. The motive may be thought 
urgent, and the action excusable, that had for its object, the 
liberation ot her person, and the recovery of her kingdom. But 
the same circumstance could not palliate the same indiscretion, 
while receiving the addresses of the English nobles, though still 
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vithin the limits of a prison, <A heart, sincere in its first aflec- 
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tion. or delicate in its emotions of love, would have disdamed a 
freedom, purchased at the price of legal prostitution. A refined 
sentiment, and pure virtue, would have shrunk abashed, from 
the suggestion of aunion, with any person whom interest might 
select for the attainment of a selfish end, or accident present, 
because endued with power. But Mary was accessible to every 
suitor: and a woman, who could consent to marry the husband 
of another woman, could not have been far removed from a state 
of licentiousness, or exalted above the frailties, incident to infa- 
tuated beauty, and a deluded imagination. 

li is the vice of ambition to lose siglt of prudence, as wel! as 
prove insensible to virtue. Mary was not content with the glitter 
of a single crown; a wreath of diadems could alone quiet the pant- 
ing of her bosom for unlimited power, and enlarged dominions. 
by keeping alive the plausible nature of her claims to the English 
throne, and indulging in a system of intrigue, to fix the attention, 
and win the affections of Elizabeth’s subjects, she excited the jea- 
lousy, and perpetuated the dislike of that wise princess. ‘To shake 
the foundation of another’s throne, is a crime not often pardoned, 
or forgotten by the most magnanimous kings; and to cherish a 
friendship for the bold intruder, requires more of divine reason, 
and less of violent passions, than it has fallen to the lot of man 
to enjoy. Elizabeth never could forgive a competitor, and 
dare not trust an ambitious queen, without watching her motions 
with the vigilance of suspicion, and the patience of fear! to pos- 
sess superiour beauty was a natural, but unavoidable aggravation 
of her crimes, in the judgment of the English queen; and among 
ihe various motives that influenced her conduct towards “ary, 
we must not consider those of wounded vanity, and offended 
pride, as the least considerable. Yet the latter were only aux- 
lliary to her actions, and never would have given birth to, or af- 
lorded a justification of those measures, that spring from a more 
just, rational and important source. 

Amidst all the follies of Mary, we must give her praise for 
sagacity, penetration and address; and allow her to have been 
accomplished, while we deny her to have been virtuous. Asa 
Uatholick, she was bigotted; yet her impatience of confinement 
in England, caused her apparently to renounce ber religion, 
and adopt that of the English Queen, in hopes of conciliaing 
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her friendship, and securing her support. The deceit was not 
less impious than unsuccessful; and, while we admire her depth 
of political dissimulation, we must reprobate the levity of her 
religious principles. ‘To be pious, requires such a veneration 
for religion, as will not even change the form of its devotion, 
without a sincere belief in its propriety, and a thorough convic. 
tion of its superiour title to the divine regard. When Mary 
sported with the Protestant doctrines, she violated the decorum 
of her character, and exposed herself to the imputation of inf. 
delity; she proved her want of reverence, and shewed her dispe- 
sition to insincerity. 

The death of the queen of Scots, is the chief event of her 
chequered life, that has attracted the attention of mankind, and 
excited the commiseration of the humane. In the estimation of 
some, the manner of her execution has palliated her own crimes, 
and stained the character of her adversary, with the guilt of in- 
justice, and the cruelty of stern revenge. But both the first and 
the last are the offspring of imagination, aggravated by passion, 
and distorted by prejudice. There is much to vindicate Eliza- 
beth, and nothing but misfortune to plead for Mary. The for- 
mer, by addressing themselves to our reason, lose much of their 
intrinsick weight; while the latter, depending on our sympathy, 
tenderness, and passions, is received with eagerness, cherished 
with ardour, and magnified by feeling and fancy. Thus the ac- 
tions of Elizabeth, have been represented as infamous; and the 
miseries of Mary, have been depicted as the unmerited sufferings 
of passive innocence, sighing in the excess of humility for un- 
distinguished solitude. 

During the lapse of seventeen years, the intrigues and machi- 
nations of the Scottish queen, had filled the empire of Elizabeth 
with cabals, conspiracies, and rebellions. When she was not the 
cause of them herself, the liberation of her person, was their in- 
variable object. It was Mary that served as the cause, or the 
apology. for every wanton attempt of greedy ambition, or black 
revenge, that prompted the Romish sovereigns to aim at the sub- 
jugation of England. More than once, was the life of Elizabeth 
inominently endangered, by the friends of Mary’s interest, or 
the advocates of her restoration, and the supporters of her reli- 
gion. he Catholicks considered Mary's title to the English 
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crown, as superiour to that of her rival. They identified her 
with the life of their religion, and hoped by her exaltation on the 
ruins of Elizabeth, firmly to establish the articles of their faith. 
To effect this, domestick conspiracies were secretly formed; 
foreign combinations were openly concerted among the Popish 
princes; and formidable preparations were made for the exti: pa- 
tion of the reformed church. The allies, friends. and advocates 
of Mary were the inost considerable sovereigns of urope. She 
cultivated their friendship by an assiduous correspondence. “The 
massacre of the French protestants was the siqnal of destruction, 
and of alarm. Elizabeth owed her preservation more to het 
usual good fortune, than the virtue of her foes, who deemed the 
murder of a heretick, a meritorious action. The nation became 
alarmed for its religion, and its liberty; and could Elizabeth re- 
pose ip security, or repress their fears, when the knife of the as. 
sassisn had been so often aimed at her own breast? 

The motive of malice, could not influence her to destroy Mary, 
whom she had spared for so long a period. Better occasion had 
before occurred, to terminate her existence, if such had been the 
object of the English queen. Mary, at the time of her execution, 
was worn down by disappointment and disease ; and nature must 
soon have numbered her with the dead, without the assistance of 
the executioner. She had few friends left in Scotland. and her 
son filled her native throne, to her utter exclusion. ‘To aspire to 
the English diadem, therefore, was the only channel in which her 
ambition could be directed. If Elizabeth had restored her to 
Scotland, or to France, she would have been guilty of the folly of 
giving a specious head to an invading army. She had to balance 
between the odium of causing her execution, and the chances of 
the speedy event of her natural death. The latter was danrerous, 
and the former was repugnant to her passion for fame. With the 
address of a politician, therefore, and the confidence of a queen 
assured of the affection of her subjects, she referred the fate of 
Mary to the English people: and by concurring in their judgment, 
obeyed the suggestions of her interest. 

All the justice, that can obtain between one enemy and ano- 
ther, and vindicate the stronger in destroying present weakness, 
bold in its hopes and designs of future power, must be allowed to 
characterize the conduct of Elizabeth; a better excuse she cannot 
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receive, and is not entitled to. She pursued the selfish, but rea. 
sonable policy of princes, solicitous to guard their country from 
impending danger, and save their people from vindictive oppres- 
sion, and everlasting calamity. 
/ The ignominy that has been thrown upon the memory of Eliza- 
beth, for the death of Mary, is not the verdict of justice, but the pre- 
judice of feeling. As long as men admire beauty, and dislike ug. 
liness; as lone as affliction continues to excite more sympathy 
than truth, and compassion to be a stronger feeling than virtue, 
so long will Elizabeth be unjustly condemned, and Mary unrea- 
sonably pitied. The picture of the latter’s beauty, still kindles 
the fancy of the world to rapture; passion and prejudice, still up- 
holds the fame of the Scottish queen, and depresses that of her 
fortunate rival; who, amidst the unclouded glare of prosperity, 
puts in no claim to our sympathy, and presents many occasions 
for censure. She was haughty, proud, and unrelenting; and rare- 
ly condescended to win the love and esteem of mankind. Mary 
was gentle, affable, and complying; and even shed an amiable lus- 
tre over her crimes, by her sweetness of demeanour; qualities so 
opposite, almost reverse the figures of justice in the eyes of men. 
Besides these circumstances, so adverse to a true estimation 
ef those celebrated queens, there are passions of perpetual influ- 
ence and activity, that enhance our prejudices, and obstruct im- 
partiality; the chief causes of their dissentions were principles of 
religion, that will ever be espoused by some, and opposed by 
others, as long as diversity of reason pervades the mind: both 
will therefore always have their advocates, and their enemies. 
How far it might have affected the interest of Elizabeth, is now 
past calculation; but it is certain, that if she had never confined 
Mary as a prisoner, she would have thrown the lustre of mag- 
nanimity upon her name, and have received the applause of a no- 
ble generosity: vet after all, the voice of mankind might stil! have 
been in favour of Mary, and their destinies being reversed by the 
extinction of the reformers, we might have to condemn that gene- 
rosity that we now advocate, and stigmatize Elizabeth with ro- 
mantick folly.in place of yielding to her the encomiums due tothe 
wisest sovereign of the age that she adorned. 
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“One pair of ears will drain dry an hundred tongues.” 
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EMPRESS CATHERINE IL. 
A thousand instances have been related, of the munificence of 
sovereigns; but we recollect none, which so eminently displays 
that true delicacy, that can make the acceptance of a favour, seem 
the only obligation, as the one which follows. The philosopher 
Diderot, who, after thirty years of literary labours, found himself, 
like most other philosophers, none the richer for his pains, was 
compelled to offer his library for sale, in order to provide for the 
education of an only daughter. For several years, no purchaser 
could be found, until the subject was menti ned to tve Empress 
of Russia, through the interference of some of the friends of Dide- 
rot. The result of the application to her, is thus detailed, in a 
a letter from General Betzky, to the Baron de Grimm, “Her 
heart could not learn, without the liveliest emotion, that this phi- 
losopher, so celebrated in the republick of letters, was in a situa- 
tion which obliged him to sacrifice the objects of his delight, the 
source of his labours, the companions of his leisure hours, to pa- 
ternal tenderness. Her imperial majesty, therefore, at once to 
give him a testimony of her esteem, and of the kindness she bears 
him, as well as to encourage him to pursue his career, has charged 
me to purchase the library. at the price you mention, fifteen thou- 
sand livres: but on this condition, that it remains under the care 
of M. Diderot for his use, till such time as her majesty shall send 
for it. An order for the payment of siateen thousand livres, is 
already expedited to Prince Galitzin, our minister at Paris. The 
ulditional thousand livres, and the same sum annually, she desires 
may be accepted, for the care of the books, and tor making such 
additions as M. Diderot may think expedient.” 
ut this truly imperial liverality, on the part of her majesty, did 
votend here. Having been informed that the second year’s pen- 
im, Was not regularly paid, she commanded General Betzky to 
write again, that * in order to preclude the possibility of negli- 
gence on the part of her agents, causing, in future, any derange- 
ent in the care she wishes taken of her Library, she has ordaped 
VOL. Ih 43 
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that twenty-five years pension shall be paid in advance; when this 





term is expired, a new arrangement shall be made. For this pur- 
pose I send you the enclosed bill of exchange.’ This bill of ey. 
change was for twenty-five thousand livres, payable to the order 







of Diderot. 
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GARRICK, 

The time which this great master of his art, spent in France, 
was passed almost entirely, in the society of the philosophers; who, 
after witnessing his uncommon powers, were compelled to ac- 
knowledge, that though the English generally extolled their men 
of talents, beyond their deserts, in the case of Garrick, there was 
no exaggeration, He is the first, and the only man (says one of 
these philosophers){that ever realized the ideas I have always con- 
ceived, of all that was requisite to form a complete actor. Gar- 
vick’s great art (he continues) consists in alienating his mind per- 
fectly from himself, and throwing himself completely into the sit- 
uation of the fictitious personage he represents, so that for the 
time he ceases to be Garrick, and may almost be said to be really 
















the person he seems to be. Thus, as he assumes any character, he 
becomes so different from himself, that any one would think he had 







really changed his features and countenance, and would scarcely 
be able to persuade themselves that he was the same man. It is 
easy to disfigure a countenance; that, we can readily conceive: 
but Garrick is a stranger to grimace; ail the changes in his coun- 
tenance arise from the manner in which he is affected internally: 





















he never goes beyond truth; and he is perfect master of that other 
incomprehensible’secret, how to embellish truth, without any othe: 
assistance than that of passion. We saw him play the dagger 
scene in Macbeth, in a room;and only in his usual dress, destitute 
of all theatrical illusion; but as he followed with his eves, the dag- 
ger, suspended in the air, and leading him along his way, his face 
assumed so fine an expression, that he drew a general cry of al: 
miration from every body present. Who would have thought i 
possible for this same man, a moment after, to imitate, with equa 
perfection, a poor little pastry cook’s boy. carrying on his head 2 
basket of pies to sell, and gaping about in the air, till his pies fa 
into the kennel. when at first he was wholly stupified by the ace 
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dent, and ended by bursting into a fit of crying. Nothing could 
be well more remote than the physiognomy of those two characters, 
yet it was difficult to say which was the most pertect ef its kind; 
and this actor can assume, with the same perfection, any great 
character that has a model in nature. The only parts he dees not 
play well, are those fictitious ones which resemble nothing that 
ever really existed, and have their origin only in the meagre and il! 

regulated imagination of the poet. He asserts that it is iM possi- 
ble to be a truly good tragick actor, without being also a comic\ 
one: and I believe him to be in the right: but if this be soa, he has 
pronounced a terrible sentence against all our tragick actors; and 
among others, his good friend and favourite Mademoiselle Clairon. 
She never could play a comick character of any sort or kind, in 
a manner that was endurable. 

AUT CAESAR AUT NULLUS. 

A captain Winvard, who had obtained leave of absence from 
General Cesar to go and see his friends in the country, did not 
return to head-quarters till some days after the expiration of the 
time allowed, on which the Adjutant of the Brigade expressed his 
anger, and said to the truant officer, *Sir, were | General Cresar 
I woul”’—on which the military Tyro, recently from Eton, cut- 
ting him short. wittily rejoined, “yes, | know what you would do 
in that case; but Cesar is one thing, and -Wullus is another.” 

A DRUMMER’S DEFINITION OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

Happilv, in our present military system, there is no such thing, 
as the punishment of a soldier, by stripes, or lashes. When it 
was permitted, the drummer was always considered the executive 
officer. One of these noisy gentlemen, however, having studied 
the Articles of War, refused, upon a certain occasion, to inflict the 
punishment, to which a culprit had been condemned, alleging 
that it was not his duty, and producing, at the same time, an ar- 
ticle which states, that any man committing the crime of which 
the present offender had been convicted, shouid receive corporal 
punishment. Observe here, said he. it is the Corporal’s duty, 
not mine.” UV. 
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GEOLOGY. 
[In a letter to the Editors of the Portico.} 


Tur formation, or constitution, of the earth, has been the ob.- 
ject of philosophical inquiry, from avery remote period. But, 
notwithstanding the great labour that has been bestowed, upon 
its consideration, the subject remains involved, in nearly all its 
original obscurity. 

The little progress which this science has made, appears to be 
owing to this circumstance—that its students have exerted their 
talents, more especially, in showing, how, if it had been left to 
them, they would, or could have modified creation, rather than in 
collecting facts, which might assist us in the inquiry, how the 
world has already been formed, and what are the changes which 
it has undergone, and may yet undergo. These system-mongers, 
from Sanconiathon, down to Bufton, have all fallen into disre- 
pute; though, they have left behind them many whimsiesQgd con- 
ceits, which continue to perplex those, who turn their attention 
to this study. 

This disposition of the ancient Geologists, to form a world, 
according to their own taste, with an utter ignorance of the very 
shape of our Planet, may, reasonably enough, be supposed to 
have been a sufficient cause, why the science made such little 
progress in their hands. Among the moderns, fancy has held 
exclusive sway; and we have several systems, whicli give us an 
account of times preceding the creation of the earth, and other 
planets. There is another class of Geologists, who fashion the 
earth, according to the various interpretations which may be 
given to the writings of Moses. ‘Thus, Moses says, In the be- 
ginning, God created the Heavens and the Earth.” One Geolo- 
gist says, that by “the beginning,” we are to understand, four 


days before the creation of man. Another tells us, that this “be- 
39 


may have been millions of years, before the creation 
of man. But itis not possible, from the Bible, or any other 
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source, to settle tae epoch of creation. Moses cid not write. 
for the purpose of Instructing us in natural philosophy: her can 
anv of his expressions be construed, so as to settle the question. 

if Dr. Herschell be received as authority, (and he cannot be 
suspected of favouring scepticism) there are stars so remote from 
the earth, that it requires two millions of years, for their light 
to reach it: this, if true, would prove, that those stars, at least, 
could not have been created, at the same time, that man was 
called into existence; which cannot be far from about GOUO years 
ago. 

Geologists have divided the Earth, into strata of various sub- 
stances, down to the very centre. These sfreta, some have sup- 
posed to have been formed, by means of fire, and others, by 
water. But our knowledge of the internal structure of the earth. 
does not reach to more, than a few hundred feet, while its diame- 
ter is upwards of 7000 miles—how ridiculous, then, is it, in the 
present state of our knowledge, to attempt to estimate the na 
ture of the various substances, so deeply hidden from our view. 

It is indisputable, that the surface of the earth has been cover- 
ed with water; and it is also clear that fire has had considerable 
agency in changing the face of the globe. Which has been the 
primagg@agent, in producing the different modifications of the 
earth, it is not possible to teil. There are many substances, upon 
which neither can operate any change. Water will not dissolve 
silex or basalt; fire will. Fire could not have formed the stones, 
of various kinds, which enclose vegetables; but their formation 
might have been effected, by the action of water—Thus, we see, 
that the agency of each, is attended with difficulties; and the ra- 
tional Geologist, will not lay aside either But let us confine 
ourselves to the surface—time and future discoveries, may ena- 
ble others to ascertain objects, that are now far beyond the reach 
of our researches. Until the time of Newton, we were unac- 
quainted with the laws, by which our earth is retained in a regu- 
lar orbit. Formerly the earth was considered flat—we have 
gained a step, by ascertaining itto be round. Philosophers have, 
pretty satisfactorily, proved the density of the earth. ‘These 
ave great advancements. Let us now examine and compare the 
great features of nature—endeavour to undestand their re a- 
tions—set down what is positively known—and with these data, 
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much may be done, and mach further knowledge may be ac. 
quired. 

[tis evident, that all strata must have been onginally formed 
in a horizontal position. This is proved by the daily observa. 
tion, of strata, formed, as it were, under our eyes. We find, 
now, that the position of these strata, has been considerably 
changed—some of them being perpendicular, and some inclined 
to an angle of the horizon. This deraignment must have beey 
produced, either by an external, or an internal cause. In eithe; 
case, it shows, that under the superficial strata, there must haye 
been, at some time or other, a yielding stratum, of air, of melted 
substances of some kind, or of water: for, had the earth been solid 
to the centre, no external or internal force, couid have caused the 
appearance of subsidence on the one part, or elevation on the 
other. But here we must stop. We can have nothing but sur- 
mise to carry us further into the earth. Whether other strata 
exist under the yielding body; or whether this yielding body 
pervades the centre of the earth, must remain unknown. How- 
ever. this disposition appears to have existed, only in some for- 
mer time—the present state of the earth is materially different. 
The labours of Playfair, and other philosophers, have accurately 
determined the density of the earth, which they make equal to 
that of iron—the centre, therefore, cannot be water, as many 
have supposed, which, we know, is incompressible, and of much 
less specifick gravity. 

To explain the difference, which, it is evident, has existed, 
between the former, and present state of our globe, we have an 
account of a general convulsion, and deluge; confirmed, as wel! 
by the testimony of all nature, as by universal tradition. This 
deluge, and its effects, are accurately described, in the writings 
of Moses. Whether the strata, now called by Geologists, secon 
dary, owe their precipitation, or formation, to the deluge, it IS 
difficult to ascertain. Let us, however, examine them—they are 
known by their containing animal and vegetable suostances. 
Some Geologists assert, that they have been formed, in the bot 
tom of the ocean, and thrown up, by the flood, or by different 
causes, to their present t situations. This might be a satisfactory 
account of their origin, did we find no other animals, or sub- 
stances, in thew. but such as are known to exist in the sea. But, 
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many instances, the bones of land animals, are discovered among 
them—herce a difficulty arises, which cannot be explained 
by this opinion. In some instances, these substances appear 
to have suffered much, from the action of the seamin others, 
we find the most delicate processes and spines, of the most 
tender shell-fish, completely preserved. Some cases show, 
that these bodies have been exposed, for a long time, to the ac- 
tion of the waves—others again. that they have been immediate- 
ly affected by some sudden change of nature, which has pre- 
served them from further injuries. Thus animals have been found 
in ice, with their hair and flesh entire; whose species, being 
now utterly uuknown, may be supposed to have been destroyed 
by the deluge. ; 

These accounts are various, and opposite; and we have no gen- 
eral facts, which can explain the differences. Let us, therefore, 
suspend the exercise of our imaginations, and cease the vain at- 
tempt, to account for appearances, whose causes are hidden in 
impenetrable obscurity 

Dr. Hutton, and Playfair, who have ably defended the Vulea- 
nick system of Geology, think, and with considerable reason, that 
our present earth is only the shattered remain of a former world; 
and that many phenomena, observable on its surface, are only re- 
ferrible to this former state of existence. The formation of the 
present strata, according to these geutlemen, is to be attributed 
to fire. the action of which has consolidated different substances, 
with the different strata. Thus, the calcareous stones and mar- 
bles. are supposed to have been, originally, large banks or masses 
of shells: which have been fused, under the heavy pressure of the 
sea. and which. in cooling, assumed the form of marble—hence 
he appearance of shells, in marble. That. part of the shell is 
blended in the crystals of the stone, while another part preserves 
its original shape and character, is attributable to imperfect fu- 
SIO. 

Sir James Hall, a Scotch Baronet, has, within a few years, in- 
vestigated the opinions of Dr. Hutton, by actual experiment. He 
found, that powdered chalk, or shells, or marble itself, when en- 
closed. so as to hinder the gas or vapour from passing off, and sub- 


jected to a strong degree of heat, produced regular crystals of 
' 


marble. ‘The formation of fossil. pit, or mineral coal, which Hut- 
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ton attributed to antediluvian wood, acted on by fire, under a 
heavy pressure, was also examined, by a similar test. Wood was 


enclosed, in the sane manner as in the foregoing experiment, (the 
intention of which was to make a pressure on the body, as nearly 
equal to that which Hutton supposes, as possible) and the result, 
was the formation of a coal, similar to what is used, under 
the name of pit coal. ‘These experiments of Sir James Hall, which 
are to be found in the Transactions of the Edinburgh Society, and 
in Nicholson’s Journal, appear to have given a shock to the Nep- 
tunian system, which it cannot, readily, get over. 

You will perceive. from these few observations, that this subject 
will admit of almost infinite research; and that many ages way 
elapse, before posterity will be much wiser. than ourselves, on the 
formation of the earth. Yours, &c. l, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mataew Carey has lately published “.Wemoirs of the Marchioness De La 
Roche Jaquelein—With a Map of the Theatre of War in La Vendee, &c.” In 
the perusal of this work, we confess, with pleasure, that we have experienced 
uncommon gratification, and derived much instruction. The events record: 
ed by the fair author, possess in themselves extraordinary interest, and are 
fraught with solemn scenes of crime and outrage, that form a lesson, an awful 
lesson to every people, and to every age, to avoid the ferocities of civil war. 
From the beautiful simplicity of the style and manner, in which these Me- 
moirs are written, we cannot withhold our ardent praise and admiration; they 
display so much of the genuine candour of a noble heart, and so much of the 
faithful devotion of a loyal subject, that not to be enthusiastick in their com- 
mendation, would evince an insensibility to real greatness of soul and chai- 
acter, of which we are not disposed to think ourselves capable. Every va- 
riety of danger and desolation, of cruelty and brutality, from which tie hear’ 
revolts with horrour, is here faithfully depicted; every diversity of virtue 
and crime, daring enterprise, and dauntless valour, is glowingly portrayed, 
till the wonders of reality gradually assume the colours of Romance, and fas- 
cinate the mind, while they captivate the feelings. As an historical Me- 
muir, therefore, it is the most interesting that ever came under our observa- 
tion; and in this important character, it will convey to the remotest posterity, 
an intimate knowledge of events, which would otherwise never be dreamed 
of: it will show, that even in the heart of France, an important and powerful 
section of the country, was opposed from the commencement, to the horrid 
gceies, and chaotick principles of the Revolution; from the murder of the 
Sixteenth, to the restoration of the Eivhteenth Lonis. 
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Moses Tuomas, Philadelphia, has just published “Ilderim, a Syrian Tale— 
In four Cantos.” This little poem is attributed, but, we are inclined to 
think improperly, to the fruitful pen of Moore. It is evidently not the fret 
production of its author, whoever he may be; and though there is nothing in 
it peculiarly grand or striking, there is enough to give it a claim, to the atten- 
tion of every reader of poetick taste. By an advertisement prefixed to the 
poem, we are told, that it “forms part of a work, the plan of which was first 
conceived, and partly executed, in the countries which it attempts to describe; 
during the course of a journey, which was performed in the years 1810-11.” 
The story is not novel: but the poet has had the art to manage his scenes in 
such a way, as to awaken the interest of the reader, and make him regret that 
it ends so abruptly. 

Moses Tomas, has also published, “Poems by William Maxwell Esquire.” 
This is the first time, that we have had the pleasure to announce the publi- 
cation of a volume of homemade poetry. Its coming before us under that 
character, has procured for it, an attentive perusal; and we hope, that the 
remarks, which that perusal has suggested, will be received bythe author 
jn the same spirit of candour that dictates them. The volume possesses too 
much merit, to be passed over, with a bare notice of its publication; and 
that merit is too much scattered, to make it properly the subject of a review. 
The author has shown that he possesses genius, by the many original and 
forcible conceptions, in the serious poems of his volume. But he is unequal 
<0 the task of being playful or sprightly. Let Mr. Maxwell be sentimental or 
serious only, and ne will be always respectable—but we would remind him, 
that it is possible, for such trifles as his Tales and Versifications of French 
Pables, to be very ridiculous, without possessing the slightest degree of hu- 
mour, delicacy, or piquancy. His “Wolcott,” we think, is the best of his poems; 
and ifhe will look over the volume again, we are inclined to believe, that he 
will feel a similar regret to ours, that he had not confined himself to such 
pieces. Ifhe should, it is all that we desire; for, with such a feeling, he would 
never forget himself again. He is too fond of exhibiting a conception that 
pleases him on all occasions, even without a change of drapery. This is con- 
spicuous in all his pictures of the allurements which love, pleasure, glory, 
hope or religion, have held out to him. His diction is sometimes not very 
pure or intelligible. We know not what he means by the word “sprigh.” 
For measure, and correct ryhme, the whole volume, is an example of more 
scrupulous purity, than almost any native production that we have seen. Up- 
on the whole, we cannot help wishing that Mr. Maxwell had made a judiciou: 


welection, from the poems here published, which would have justified our un- 
qualified commendation. 


Martarw Caner, Philadelphia, has lately published “Monte Video; or the 
Mficer’s Wife and her Sister—A novel in 2 yols”—price 2 dolls. in boarde--- 
VOL. 1. 44 
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Also, “Emilia of Lindinau; or the Field of Leipsic.” By M. A. Houghton. Also, 
“Travels of Ali Bey, in Morocco, Tripoli, Cyprus, Egypt, Arabia, Syria and 
Turkey, between the years 1803 and 1807, written by himself, and translated 
into English. In 2 vols. 8vo. with a map of the northern part of Africa, and 
eight other engravings.” Price 5 dollars and 50 cents in boards.” We shall 
endeavour to give a Review of this interesting work in our next number. 
Also, “Headlong Hall.” The motto, prefixed to this little volume, will, at 
once, show the object of the author: 

‘All philosophers, who find 

Some favourite system to their mind, 

In every point to make it fit 

Will force all nature to submi 

This is the most ingenious and witty satire, that has fallen into our hands, 

for menv aday. The author seems to be well acquainted with all the follies 
of modern philosophers; which he has managed to exhibit, im a light irre. 
sistibly ludicrous. He has been peculiarly happy in his hits at Dr. Gall’s 
famous system of cranislogy; and has not forgotten to throw a few random 
shots, at the Reviewers. In short we defy the gravest disciple of Heraclitus 
to read a single page in the book, without “holding both his sides.” 
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Mareew Carey has also lately published, “Letters on England: comprising 
descrip'ive scenes; with remarks on the state of society, domestic economy, 
habits of the people, and condition of the manufacturing classes generally. 
Interspersed with miscellaneous observations and reflections. By Joshua E. 
White, of Savannah,” in 2 volumes, 8vo. 


















Martuew Carey has in Press, 
“Margaret of Anjou: a Poem by Miss Holford, author of Wallace, or the 
Fight of Falkirk” — 
“Maternal Solicitude for a Daughter’s best Interest—by Mrs. Taylor, of 
Ongar, author of Practical Hints to Young Females !”’ 
“The Bard of Delamere, a novel in 2 vels. 
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NOTICE TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The military friend, whohas kindly promised to furnish us with Biograph- 
‘cul memoirs of some of our distinguished officers, is requested to accept our 
thanks, and our assurance that his communications on the subject, shall be 
promptly attended to. It will be particularly gratifying to a large portion 
of our readers to be informed, that their brave fellow-citizens of the State of 
Maryland, are not forgotten in the promised list. 

It was a sorry trick, in the Muse, to mount “B.1.” upon the back of the 
Meduszan horse, without telling him, what an obstinate animal he would 
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have to deal with. Werecommend to the young shepherd, when he feels a 
disposition to straddle this winged beast again, to remember the old proverb, 
that “a spur in the head, is worth two in the heel.” 

We have received an “Ode to Christmas;”’ to the fair author of which, 
we beg leave to offer our acknowledgments, and the homage of our profound 
respect. The Ode breathes the very spirit of religious musick; and bears, in 
every line, the stamp of genuine poetry. We shall not fail to give ita place 
inits proper season. 





















So many “Lines” have been written, and published, “on the death of the 
late Mr. Sheridan,” that nothing but superiour mncrit, in the composition, could 
render the revival of the subject interesting. The “Lines,” with which w 
have been favoured, not possessing this recommendation, are therefore, 
omitted. 


To the virgin Muse of our friend incog. we should be delighted to pay our 
respects, if it were not too plain, that she comes before us, in an assumed 
character, which it would be difficult for her to maintain, under the scrutiny 
ofthe knowing ones. Her address is highly attractive, her dress new, modest and 
becoming—she moves with all the ease and grace of the true Erato —but there 
. . . . . “ e ° , , 
isa lurking devil in her eye, a certain “Eraupnois iraipas—which proves qu'elle 





est trop connoissante pour une vraie vierge. Inplain English, we have been 
charmed with the wit, and spirit, and poetry of the lines, on “The advantage 
of spending time incog.”’ but, as the morum custodes of our readers, we are com- 
pelled to exclude them. ‘The equivogue is perfectly original, very humorous, 
but too immodest, for the delicate ears of our fair readers. Need we say any 
ihing moreto “encourage the timid author, to further exertions” 
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Original Poetry—For the Portico. 










TUE LYRE OF THE WINDS. 









Hark! °tis the harp’s wild minstrel tone 
Convulsive—quiv ring—strange, and lone 
Now bursting on the ear—now gone! 

Now piping mid the breeze as tho’ it told, 
That some bright spirit had to Heaven flown, 
And angel-trumpets had its welcome blown! 
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So 
And now, so full of pomp—so deep—so bold, 
So strong, so steady, were its numbers roll’d, 
As if prediction smote its trembling chords, 
And with the weight of prophecy oppress’d them; 
Then such rich tones conceal’d her fearful words, 
As if dear Pity had herself express’d them. 
So indistinct these murmurs were, 
They seem’d sometimes still less than air; 
Sometimes, as if the shrinking strings 
Were swept, by Frenzy’s burning wings. 
Now, with an unknown spirit speaking, 
Now ringing fierce and sharp!—now low! 
With startling nearness pealing, now— 
Now distant—faint—and sad—and slow, 
Like Feeling’s murmurs, when her heart is breaking, 
Or sounds we dream of, when our souls are waking. 
Now, like the flute, whose trancing note, 
On visions, o’er our mem’ries float, 
As all along the trembling air, 
{t seems to send its spirit there. 
And now the pipe’s deep, drowsy, breath, 
Complaining like the march of death; 
And now, the fiery hautboy’s cry 
Echoing along the clear blue sky! 
And now a lightly shouting strain, 
As if across the slumb’ring main, 
Green Erin’s bards, a shadowy train— 
Were tuning all their harps again! | 
And now, the ardent, quiv’ring lyre, 
Whose chords of flame breathe sounds of fire. 
And now, the sea-nymphs winding shells 
Stealing like sighs thro’ ocean cells. 





Now a silvery sob, as of, Elf-babe straying, 

Now distant, yet clear, like fairy-steed neighing 
When it springs on the air, with a spirited shake, 
And is answer’d again from the hare-bell and brake, 
When the cry of their bugle is heard for the strife 
‘When it gallops abroad full of laughter and life; 
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When a diamond edg’d scymeter swings from each side 
And the streamers sing clearly and sharp as they ride. 
When echo leans forward and mimicks the sound, 

And melody leaps to their helmets fine ringing 

And the minstrels of fairy-land, prancing around 

Un cymbal-hooff’d chargers, are shouting and singing, 

And the sweet bustling sounds are all dancing and light. 

As if spirits of harmony mingle in fight. | breath 
And clank’d their ton’d armour, and pour’d their sweet 

Jn a struggle, for melody’s wind-woven wreath. 











































You’ve noted oft a winding stream, 

Like trembling silver, catch the gleam 
Of sunset’s glancing light. 

You’ve seen it flash beneath the rays 

Of burning noon, whose madd’ning blaze, 
In every wave was bright. 

But did you feel it touch your soul 

When thus its splendid tide did rol! 
Beneath the glare of day, 

As when its fiery dance was o’er, 

You watch’d its sparkles from the shore, 
In ev’ning die away? 

So “tis with music’s melting art, 

Whene’er its strains would reach the heart. 
Those strains must seem to weep; 

Must come at night, with lonely sound, 

When silence walks her dewy round, 
Where lovers’ spirits sleep. 

Say, who can watch the dazzling leap, 

Of torrents, sporting from the steep, 
And feel that still delight, 

That bathes the heart, when ev’ning’s dew 

And ev’ning’s sky of liquid blue 
Weeps on our breast at night? 

And yet we love that stormy stream 

But love it where the light’ning’s gleam 
And tempests wing their way, 

Where grandeur’s fire clad spirits sport, 

And clouds and whirlwinds all resort 

And midnight mimicks day, 
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Just so we love the rousing theme 

That like the angry mountain stream 
Terrifick bounds along. 

But oh, how sweet—how past all praise 

To souls of feeling, are those lays, 
That seem the breath of song! 

We Fee the stormy clash of lyres, 

The tempest’s might, the light’ning’s fires 
As rous’d by demon spells. 

But oh, we Love those witching strains 

‘That like the life-blood thro’ our veins 
By impulse faints or swells. 

Then ye, who love the torrent’s might, 

Go rouse the trumpet’s blast at night, 
When heaven and earth are still! 

But ye, who love th’ Eolian lyre 

Whose breath can fan or lull desire 
Come ye! and feel its thrill. 


LINES ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY. 
Written at sixteen years of age. 


Our garden’s pride, the beauteous rose 
Suffus’d with redd’ning blushes glows; 
The lovely lily too is fair 
That sweetly scents the ambient air. 


But has the rose in beauties bright 
The virgin lily’s spotless white? 
Or do the lily’s tints disclose 
The rich vermillion of the rose? 


Both, too, must early fade away, 
Th’ ephemeral beauties of a day; 
Low in the dust their glory lies, 
And shuns the wrath of angry skies. 


Where, then, alas! can beauty be? 
\h' where, my fairest! but in thee. 
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When wild the winds of winter blow 
Pure, taintless, lies th’ untrodden snow, 
And brought from distant India’s mine 
Pure do the sparkling diamonds shine. 


But baser tints defile the snow, 
And mar the diamond’s lustre too. 


What, then, my fair! can purest be? 
Ah! what is purity, but thee! 


Aurora’s blushes ope the morn, 
But lovelier far thy cheeks adorn 
When modesty spreads soft alarms, 
And stands confess’d in all her charms. 


Is innocence on earth a guest? 
Her mansion is thy spotless breast. 
Whene’er it heaves the pensive sigh, 
And starts the dew-drop from thine eye, 
While sorrow wipes the falling tear 
She sways her gentlest empire there. 
While if ere sweetness cheerful shine 
It nestles in a smile like thine. 


As when the sun’s bright glories rise 
And streak with red the orient skies, 
Awakened by th’ enliv’ning beam 
O’er nature’s charms new beauties gleam: 
So, in such heav’nly charms enshrin’d 
The richer beauties of thy mind 
Shed o’er each grace a quick’ning ray 
And with celestial mildness play. 


Where, then, can each attraction ber 
Al! where, my fairest! but in thee! 


een 
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Lines addressed to a Young Lady on presenting her with a Bou. 
quet of Rose and Myrtle. 

Go little blooming fragrant rose 
Go to my love, and take thy place, 
Unfold thy leaves, thy sweets disclose, 
And be an emblem of her face. 
And thou my Myrtle ever green, 
Go with the Rose and there impart 
By thy unchanging humble mein, 
An emblem of thy master’s heart. 
Then if, Susan, we should twine 
The myrtle and the Rose together, 
Would not the Myrtle’s leaves combine 
To guard the Rose from stormy weather: 
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LINES TO A YOUNG LADY ON HiR BIRTH DAY. 


The day that gave Eliza birth, 
Again returns to grect our earth! 
And sees her now maturely shine, 


In form and features all divine! 

Sees those soft eyes of melting blue 
Excel the azure in their hue, 

Those cherub lips, that scarcely close, 
Out-vie the blushing, budding rose, 
That neck, those swelling orbs below, 
More fair and pure than mountain snow; 
And while the years her form improve, 
They mould her gentle heart to love. 
That heart the seat where every grace, 
Of sweet affection finds a place, 

Where friendship, truth, and virtue join, 
And all that charms the soul combine. 
Think not Eliza those soft eyes 

Will always thus the heart surprise, 
Those cherub lips, that scarcel y close, 
Will always thus out-vie the rose— 
The flower that scents the morning air, 
fs not at eve so sweetly fair. 
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